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By BERNARD J. MULLANEY 
Vice-President, American Gas Association 


REDOMINANT 
trends in the 
manufactured gas in- 
dustry during 1928, 
and consequently 
guideposts to 1919, 
appear to have been: 
Scientific research 
in production, distri- 
bution and utilization 
of gas. 

B. J. Mullaney Consistent sales- 
promotion to broaden and intensify the 
use of gas. 

The significance of these trends may be 
illustrated by the following random cita- 
tions. 

Research for example is drawing the 
attention of practical minds to the pos- 
sibilities of automatically heating homes 
in winter and cooling them in summer by 
means of one unified “plant,” and of 
commercially producing solid carbon di- 
oxide or “dry ice.” It has reached the 
stage of commercial application in the 
mixing of manufactured and natural 
gases and in high-pressure long-distance 
distribution, both of which are of far 


(Continued on page 4) 
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By OSCAR H. FoGG 
President, American Gas Association 


HILE the 

progress of the 
gas industry in 1928 
has fully measured up 
to the prospects indi- 
cated for it during the 
early part of the year, 
it is possible at this 
time to visualize more 
clearly the exact direc- 
tion which expansion 
in this field is likely to 
take during the period that is ahead. 

Research along the lines, not only of 
technical and engineering studies, but also 
of gas utilization, marketing and all of the 
departments and activities that go to make 
up the rendering of good gas service 
throughout the nation, has given the en- 
tire industry a new vision and realization 
of vast potentialities for future develop- 
ment. 

The consolidation of the American Gas 
Association with the Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation of America, which took place dur- 
ing the latter part of 1927, has made it 
possible for these closely parallel branches 
of the industry to embark upon joint ac- 
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tivities of a mutually advantageous char- 
acter. 

The American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratory, at Cleveland, Ohio, is extend- 
ing its work notably in improving the 
efficiency of countless applications of gas 
fuel and in protecting the public against 
unsafe gas appliances. A recent report of 
the Laboratory states that 30 per cent of 
the gas-fired boilers and furnaces, 50 per 
cent of the water heaters, 60 per cent of 
the space heaters, and 75 per cent of the 
gas ranges sold during 1928 will bear the 
laboratory seal of approval. 

Although it is too early as yet to make 
any more than a general estimate of the 
trend of gas consumption for the calendar 
year, observers’ opinions are that a new 
advance in gas sales throughout. the 
country will again be reflected in the final 
returns. 

Outstanding developments include the 
increased use of gas for manufacturing 
purposes, as well as a considerable ad- 
vance in the fields of domestic central 
heating, refrigeration, and large volume 
water heating. 

In the last eight years the volume of 
manufactured gas used for industrial pur- 
poses has about doubled, while the amount 
of natural gas so used has more than 
doubled, increasing 109 per cent. Gas 
today has more than 21,000 separate uses 
in industry. 

The average customer of manufactured 
gas now uses 70 per cent more gas per 
year than when the gas industry domi- 
nated the lighting field. As a domestic 
fuel it is in secure and growing favor. 
The securities of gas companies, together 
with those of all other utilities, are in the 
highest favor and public demand. Public 
confidence has never been stronger. 

The gas industry is keeping step with 
the economic changes of the times and to 
a greater extent than ever before is an- 
ticipating the needs of the future. The 
prospects which lie before it are such as 
to justify every confidence in its con- 
tinued growth and development and ex- 
pansion into new and wider fields. 
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(Continued from page 3) 

reaching economic import. Long distance 
distribution holds hope of gas service for 
thousands of communities that are too 
small to have had it heretofore. 

Research and _ sales-promotion com- 
bined are rapidly increasing the use of 
gas for large-scale industrial operations, 
for a multitude of industrial heat treat- 
ing processes, for house heating, for large 
volume water heating, gas motivated re- 
frigeration, incineration of household 
wastes, laundry drying, and other domes- 
tic purposes in addition to cooking. 

Each year the manufactured gas indus- 
try makes new “high” records. It has not 
had a decrease in annual sales or in an- 
nual gross revenue in the last twenty-one 
years. Aided by sound financing, con- 
structive regulation, uniformly good pub- 
lic relations and ample producing and dis- 
tributing facilities, its operating com- 
panies are in healthy condition and com- 
mercially alert to their opportunities. 


Nations Business Comments on 
Laboratory 


ATIONS BUSINESS for December finds 

the dedication of the new A. G. A. Testing 
Laboratory building of particular interest, and 
comments as follows: 

“Among the associations recognizing the value 
of a testing laboratory is the American Gas As- 
sociation, which recently dedicated its second 
such laboratory. 

“In dedicating the laboratory, Oscar H. Fogg, 
president of the Association, said: 

“*The laboratory is in no sense a commercial 
enterprise. It is the tangible expression of the 
industry’s allegiance to the principle that its 
greatest progress will be made through provid- 
ing the best possible service to the American 
people.’ 

“In the two and a half years of the old labora- 
tory’s existence, it tested some 11,000 gas appli- 
ances and made beneficial suggestions for 98 per 
cent of these appliances. This is an excellent 
commentary on the service of the laboratory to 
trade associations. 

“The new laboratory of the gas association is 
said to be the most completely equipped gas ap- 
pliance and research laboratory anywhere. The 
building has a few rooms equipped for the 
personal use of any of the more than 200 manu- 
facturers served.” 
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NEW record for gas consumption, 
adoption of large scale research en- 
terprises, scientific advancements of great 
potential significance in the manufactur- 
ing and utilization departments of the 
business and uniformly good public rela- 
tions, sound regulation and growing earn- 
ings, have all served to make 1928 a 
memorable year in the gas industry. 
The Statistical Department of the 
American Gas Association announces that 
preliminary estimates of sales for 1928 
reveal an increase of 18 billion cu.ft. over 
the record-breaking total registered for 
1927. The estimated 1928 figure is 490 
billion cu.ft., a new high record, propor- 
tioned as follows: 


338 billion cu.ft. for household purposes. 

147 billion cu.ft. for industrial and commer- 
cial uses, 

5 billion cu.ft. for miscellaneous purposes. 


The Industry Writes a New High 
Record of Sales on the Books 


By ALEXANDER FORWARD 
Managing Director, American Gas Association 





Customers served by the manufactured 
gas industry now number 11,800,000, an 
increase of 350,000 over 1927. The in- 
dustry has 93,500 miles of main, 2,100 
having been added to the total during 
1928. Operating revenue is estimated at 
$519,000,000, an increase of $18,000,000 
over the previous year. Investment 
stands at three billion dollars. 

It is interesting to note that the manu- 
factured gas industry has not reported a 
decrease in annual sales or annual gross 
revenue in the last twenty-one years. 
Total sales per capita have increased 70 
per cent in ten years, thus reflecting a 
growth of sales per customer as well as 
an increased number of customers. 

The present year has brought to gas 
men in America the keen realization that 
out of scientific research wisely planned 
and courageously prosecuted will develop 
a gas industry undreamed of ten years 
ago. 

The extent to which gas service, both 
manufactured and natural, has captured 
the domestic cooking business of the na- 
tion, is strikingly revealed in figures re- 
cently made public as the result of a 
country-wide survey. 

Of the 27,850,000 families residing in 
the United States, 12,970,000 cook with 
manufactured and natural gas; 8,290,000 
cook with coal and wood; 6,000,000 with 
oil, and 590,000 with electricity. 

Data from the American Gas Associa- 
tion and the U. S. Census Bureau show 
that there are 10,830,000 homes served 
with manufactured gas and 3,730,000 
homes served with natural gas, making a 
total of 14,560,000 homes. In these 14,- 
560,000 homes connected to gas mains, 
there are 12,977,000 gas ranges. 

The tremendous growth of the by- 
product coking industry in America has 

(Continued on page 60) 
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AS...2 cheerful, silent servant 
All through the Home 


ure of wintering in a home automatically 
heated by clean, ashless, odorless fuel? 


Throughout the house, gas lightens your 
dren—keeps the family comfortable with 
ever-ready heat. 


What would you do without the instant 
supply of hot water which gas provides— 
the modern gas range that cooks food 
quickly and well—the gas radiator or 
fireplace for rooms where cosy warmth 
is needed on damp, chilly days! 


Then there’s the indoor laundry dryer, 
which lets you laugh at stormy wash days 
—the gas refrigerator, with its silent, ef- 
ficient way of keeping food wholesome— 
and the incinerator in your cellar to burn 
disease-breedi: bage and trash before 





they accumulate. 


And could you ever go back to an old-style 
furnace after once experiencing the pleas- 


Your Gas Company invites you to call for Demonstration 


You'll find it interesting to investigate the 
many, many ways in which gas is helping 
to solve home problems by providing an 
all-round service that banishes drudgery 
and adds to the joy of living. 


Call on your gas company for demon- 


strations of house heating, cooking, water 
heating, fireplaces, laundry drying, re- 
frigeration, store heating, incineration, 
garage heating, and many other uses for 
GAS—THE BETTER FUEL. 


Appliances that you desire may be pur- 
chased with a small down payment and 
convenient terms for the balance. 


anes For the information of the people of 





which chis u 

the gas industry of New England. They 
contain interesting facts about GAS” 
THE BETTER FUEL—and its impor- 
ance in your home and business, 


_ «THE BETTER Fue 


This advertisement closed the 1928 program of regional advertising conducted by the New 


England Gas Association. 


England newspapers the week of Dec. 3. : 
to every use of gas as well as to sum up the advertising preceding it. 


The advertisement, occupying full-page space, appeared in New 
The aim of this advertisement was to call attention 


The program is to be 


continued next year, and the newspaper advertising will be augmented with direct mail and 


radio advertising 
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AVING nearly a lineal foot of pip- 

ing for each square foot of floor 
space in its testing departments, the 
American Gas Association’s Testing Lab- 
oratory at Cleveland, Ohio, probably con- 
tains more pipe than any other building 
of its kind in the world. Altogether, 
more than two miles of piping, ranging 
from one-half to four inches in size, are 
used in this new $150,000 building erected 
and dedicated recently to the develop- 
ment of the gas industry and the improve- 
ment of its public service. This institu- 
tion houses all the appliance testing activi- 
ties of the Association. 

The purpose of such a large amount of 
piping is to supply four kinds of gas, 
hot and cold water, and compressed air 
and vacuum to from three to ten test- 
ing stations in each of twelve test rooms 
provided. The gas is piped into the 
building from three 5000-cu.ft. holders lo- 
cated at the rear of the premises and from 
the city mains. The control point is a 
booster house in which are located four- 
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The A. G. A. Laboratory Is Well Equipped 
To Do Its Job 





inch valves on a similar sized manifold 
connected to the holders from the gas 
works near by and the city mains and to 
lines of the same size leading into the Lab- 
oratory building through under-ground 
conduits. Just inside the building the 
four-inch lines are connected to three-inch 
systems taking off in two directions. All 
pipe lines in the building are supported 
as Near the first floor ceiling as practical 
on two by three-inch angle bars, either 
attached to the wall at one end and sup- 
ported by a hanger on the other or sup- 
ported on both ends by hangers from the 
ceiling. A pitch of one inch in 30 feet 
is given all piping to insure proper drain- 
age. 

The six to eight pipe lines (compressed 
air and vacuum are not required in all 
test rooms) are led, therefore, along the 
walls and near the ceiling in the first floor 
rooms. The system is so designed that, 
by the manipulation of the proper valves, 
it is possible to cut out any test room 
without affecting the service to any other. 


Ww 














Isometric drawing of the service piping for testing purposes in new A. G. A. Laboratory build- 
ing (plumbing for waste materials and steam heating not included) 
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How the service piping enters the building and 
how it ts distributed in several directions from 
the mains 


To do this it was necessary to make a 
closed system. Drops from the main 
supply lines terminate in globe valves 514 
feet above the floor in all testing rooms on 
the first floor. On the second floor risers, 
also equipped with globe valves, terminate 
about one foot above the floor line. 

More than 60 gate valves and 350 globe 
valves are used in the service piping sys- 
tem described, exclusive of those used in 
the heating system. 

It is not possible to describe in a brief 
article all the interesting details incorpo- 
rated in this piping installation, but the 
accompanying views and isometric draw- 
ing will show the essentials of the entire 
system at a glance. 

The new building is heated by a typical 
gas-fired, low-pressure, steam boiler sys- 
tem supplying approximately 58,000 
square feet of cast iron wall radiation. 
The heat is furnished by two approved 
boilers so connected that either one or 
both may be used as desired. The boilers 
trimmings include a duplex water feed, 
a steam pressure regulator, gas pressure 
regulators, and automatic safety pilots 
for each burner. If, for any reason, the 
duplex water feed should fail to operate 
and the water level should reach a certain 
“lowest safe level,” a special low water 


Tanuary 1929 
fuel cut-off instantly checks the flow of 
gas to the burners. Also, the thermostatic 
pilots cut off the main gas supply in 
the event that any of the pilot lights be- 
come extinguished. 

Provision is also made for the attach- 
ment of a 10-series room thermostat. 
Each of the safety and regulating devices 
mentioned is connected in series with 
magnetic valves in the main gas supply 
line to each boiler, so that each is closed 
by the action of any one of the nine de- 
vices. 

Because of the excellent facilities af- 
forded by the complete piping of gases 
and other materials to a large number of 
testing stations, and the fact that the per- 
sonnel is kept comfortable by the well- 
designed heating plant, it is possible for 
the Laboratory to conduct its testing 
work with greatest efficiency and a max- 
imum degree of comfort. 

To carry on its testing program, it has 
been necessary for the Laboratory to de- 
velop a great deal of special equipment 
and delicate apparatus which, in the hands 
of a technically trained staff of engineers, 
makes possible very accurate results. It 
is known as the most completely equipped 
gas appliance testing laboratory in the 
world today and is the only national in- 
stitution in the world founded for the im- 
provement of an industry through better- 
ment of the appliances in which its 
product is utilized. 





Incinerator, water heater, and boilers, all gas- 
operated, at the A. G. A. Testing Laboratory 
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New Cooperative Gas Training Plan Devised 
Entire Industry Should Be Interested in New Program of 
University of Michigan and Detroit City Gas Co. 


By ARTHUR W. STACE 
Director, Michigan Public Utility Information Bureau 





EREAFTER 


At the end of 





when a stu- 
dent of gas engi- 
neering enters the 
University of 
Michigan, he will 
be offered a five- 


PROPOSED COOPERATIVE 
SCHEDULE IN GAS ENGINEERING 


University of Michigan Department of 
Chemical Engineering and Cooperating 
Gas Companies 


this preliminary pe- 
riod, if he has made 
a satisfactory rec- 
ord and is still in- 
terested, he may be 
formally enrolled 





year cooperative 


Poo co a 


for the cooperative 





program in which 


course. 

















eriods of univer- /” Two semesters 
sity study and plant / | Study. | Stuey. Ws [Beeree}x will then be spent 
experience are . in study in the de- 
combined to give 2 L_ sry | Sty. _}s | ~=s partment of Chem- 
him an all-around + ical Engineering at 





training in gas the- 





3: |[_ Aectice(rmes)]] Study. 


Julseay. 


the University. At 





ory and gas prac- 


the end of that pe- 





| e Proctice (Tmes) 


a 


riod, the student 





will enter the em- 





ploy of the Detroit 





tice. 4 | Stuy. 
This program, 

; r | Study. Study. 
leading toa degree * a ak | uy _| 
—and possibly to 
an immediate job Summary: 


Practice Periods 


better than the 
average inexperi- 
enced graduate 
would be able to 
command—is made 


Study 
8 Semesters. 
1 Summer Session. 


1. Preliminary (8 weeks). 
2. Regular (7 months each). 


Vacation of 6 and 2 weeks each, indicated by v. 
Total time required, 4 years, 10 months. 


City Gas Co. for a 
seven months’ pe- 
riod, from June 1 
to February 1. This 
will give him a 
chance to apply 
what he has learned 





possible through 


in classroom and 





an agreement en- 

tered into by the College of Engineering 
of the University and the Detroit City 
Gas Company. Under this agreement the 
student in gas engineering will spend al- 
ternating extended periods in study at the 
University and in practice in the employ 
of the Detroit City Gas Company. 

The gas engineering student will spend 
his freshman year in study at the Uni- 
versity. If he is interested in following 
through the complete program, and if he 
is accepted by representatives of the Uni- 
versity and the company, he will be em- 
ployed by the Detroit City Gas Co. for 
a preliminary period of eight weeks dur- 
ing the summer. 


laboratory and also 
note practical points on which he needs 
more schooling. 

Returning to the University in Febru- 
ary, he will remain at his studies for a 
solid year, including the summer session. 

On the next February 1 he will re- 
enter the employ of the Detroit City Gas 
Co., remaining another seven months, in- 
cluding the summer. On September 1, 
he will return to the University for his 
senior year, spending two semesters in 
study preliminary to his graduation in 
June. 

The Detroit City Gas Co. will pay stu- 
dents during their practice periods in its 
employ. They will receive wages at the 
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same rate as men doing the same type of 
work, but not less than 50 cents an hour. 
The company will retain the same rights 
to transfer, discharge, or alter the rate 
of pay of the student employee as it has 
over its regular employees. It may limit 
the number of students enrolled in the 
cooperative course as it may deem wise. 

The Detroit City Gas Co. agrees to give 
students entering upon this work a some- 
what varied employment which will put 
them in direct contact with various as- 
pects of gas manufacturing, distribution, 
and accounting. 

It is believed that the combination of 
study and practice will spur the interest 
of gas engineering students and result in 
a more thorough training. They will have 
an opportunity to fix their classroom les- 
sons in mind by applying them in prac- 
tice. Likewise they will find in practice 
where they are lacking in theory and 
knowledge and will return to their text- 
books with fresh zest and studious curi- 
osity. 

The agreement was signed by Dean 
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Herbert C. Sadler of the College of En- 
gineering of the University of Michigan 
and C. W. Bennett, vice-president and 
general manager of the Detroit City Gas 
Co. 

It is stated by Prof. A. H. White, head 
of the department of Chemical Engi- 
neering, that the agreement with the De- 
troit City Gas Co. is only the first of a 
number of agreements to the same end 
that the University of Michigan expects 
to enter into with various gas companies. 

The agreement is unique among com- 
pacts between universities and industries 
seeking to give a student both theoretical 
and practical training, in that the work- 
ing periods are of considerable length. 
Usually the working periods are for only 
a few weeks and the student practically 
remains in residence at the university. 
The agreement with the Detroit City Gas 
Co. provides for his entire removal from 
university residence for two periods of 
seven months each. Ann Arbor, the seat 
of the university, is forty miles from De- 
troit. 


Newly-Developed Rotary Gas Brass Melter 


Glorifies Rhode 


NE of the prominent exhibits at the 

recent Providence industrial show, 
“Rhode Island Industry Glorified,” was 
that devoted to industrial gas. The Provi- 
dence Gas Company organized this ex- 
hibit for the purpose of demonstrating to 
New England manufacturers some of the 
many ways that gas can save them money 
and make their factories better places to 
work in. 

The outstanding feature of the gas ex- 
hibit was the newly-developed rotary gas 
brass melter. This melter attracted the 
attention of many men interested in melt- 
ing non-ferrous metals. It is something 
new and was pronounced as having great 
possibilities by the practical foundrymen 
who examined it. 


The rotary gas brass melter is a prod- 


Island Industry 


uct of the American Gas Furnace Com- 
pany. Research connected with its de- 
velopment was conducted under contract 
with the Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. Tests have shown that the con- 
sumption of gas is remarkably low. What 
is probably of more importance is the 
fact that the metal loss or shrinkage is as 
low, or lower, than with any other melter, 
regardless of the source of energy used 
for heating. Maintaining low metal loss 
is one of the most important items con- 
nected with brass melting. 

At the Providence show the new gas 
melter was inspected by men who have 
the responsibility of producing quality 
brass and aluminum castings at low cost 
in their foundries. They were told of 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Human Side of the Gas Business 
Is the Side That Makes for Healthy, Happy Employees 
and a Satisfied Gas-Using Public 


By R. B. INMAN 
The United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERICANS are successful because 

they are human to the nth degree. 
Busily, we as individuals, go about our 
work, apparently unmindful of our 
greater or lesser brothers, but deep in our 
hearts is graven that spirit which prompts, 
“Help the other fellow.” 

Let us try to analyze this human in- 
terest. In other words, iet us look at the 
human side of the gas business. To do 
this, we shall view it from two angles, 
one of relationship between the company 
and its employees, and one of that exist- 
ing between the company, considering the 
employees as an integral part, and the 
public or customer. 

As we have already pointed to the 
foundation upon which the success of the 
gas business is built, it is therefore obvi- 
ous that the men who pilot this success- 
ful utility, the executives, necessarily 
must be imbued with this spirit of human 
interest. 

Granted this, then let us see what is 
done to further this interest among the 
employees in the gas industry. What is 
their program of education, for such it 
must be, to stimulate and bring to the 
highest point of efficiency that desire to 
help the other fellow regardless of his 
position or station in life. 

One of the outstanding subjects of the 
program is accident prevention. It may 
be said that in this the gas industry holds 
a high position. Probably nothing that 
can be done will further cooperation and 
win loyalty from the employees more than 
the company’s interest in safeguarding 
them against accident. So here is estab- 
lished one of the keynotes of harmonious 
relationship between company and em- 
ployees, and accident prevention becomes 
an established routine process. 

Prepared for the A. G. A, MONTHLY by the Na- 


tional Safety Council, Public Utilities Section, Pub- 
licity Committee, H. F. Webb, chairman. 


What does this routine process consist 
of? Doubtless it is similar in all com- 
panies to that followed by my company. 

An insurance and personnel depart- 
ment is a part of the company organiza- 
tion. This department is subdivided into 
several divisions, each functioning inde- 
pendently of the other yet, at the same 
time, cooperating under one head. 

Accident prevention is carried on by the 
safety division under the direction of a 
supervisor assisted by trained engineers 
of broad experience in structural design 
and erection of buildings, plant layout, 
allocation and maintenance of equipment, 
gas manufacture, etc. The work these 
men do in an effort to put across accident 
prevention in the plants and make their 
fellow employees see and spread the 
spirit of cooperation is of a varied charac- 
ter and requires a constant exchange of 
ideas between themselves, the company, 
and the employees. Their efforts are re- 
flected in successful safety work—in 
keeping fellow workers whole and in 
happy frames of mind. 

The first requisite in accident preven- 
tion is, of course, the elimination of me- 
chanical hazards that may exist in the 
machine units, in the buildings housing 
the machines, or about the premises. To 
eliminate such hazards, the safety engi- 
neers make detailed inspections of every 
nook and corner. The machines, proc- 
esses, and modus operandi in general are 
watched and studied along with the 
housekeeping conditions, for poor house- 
keeping breeds carelessness and fire haz- 
ards—arch enemies of human life. 

All hazardous and unfavorable condi- 
tions are reported and remedial recom- 
mendations are incorporated in the report. 
These reports go to the executives who, 
after noting, send them to department 
heads to be passed upon as to feasible 
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means of carrying out the recommenda- 
tions. The company does not allow its 
responsibility to rest here. After the 
work is carried out, the reports go back 
to the executives through a reversed proc- 
ess, with notations, stating how each item 
has been acted upon and these notations 
are checked by the safety engineer on his 
next inspection. 

Ventilation, lighting, heating condi- 
tions, and plant sanitation are also ele- 
ments necessary to safe and efficient 
working conditions and the checking up 
of such conditions is done by the safety 
division. 

Aside from making inspections and 
picking up accident hazards, the safety 
engineer is a messenger of good will to 
the employees to bring to their attention 
the company’s desire to provide safe 
working conditions. 

Beside the elimination of mechanical 
hazards, prevention of accidents is ad- 
vanced by an organization of physically 
fit employees. Physical suffering causes 
a diversion of mind from the work in 
hand and an accident resulting from such 
diversion may be classed as a product of 
carelessness. The company maintains a 
medical division which helps to build up 
an organization of workers who produce 
results in accident prevention and cooper- 
ate among themselves and the company 
in a healthy and happy way. This de- 
partment is in charge of a physician of 
mature experience who handles all classes 
of employees and all classes of cases. 

Applicants for positions undergo a 
physical examination by the doctor. If 
accepted, a record is kept of the examina- 
tion, including a physical history. Many 
companies include in their medical per- 
sonnel occulists and dentists and in nu- 
merous instances the only charge is the 
actual cost of material. These medical 
departments function, of course, for other 
reasons. No great industrial organiza- 


tion, with hundreds of employees of all 
ages, can continually function without a 
number of minor accidents occurring or 
physical ailments developing in its ranks. 





Therefore, dispensaries are maintained 
and operated under the direction of the 
company doctor. 

Aside from this, company interest in 
the physical welfare of its employees and 
their families extends beyond the doors 
of its offices or the gates of its plants, 
and in cases of injury or illness of em- 
ployees that require treatment at home, 
the company doctor cooperates with the 
family physician. 

Still further along the line of first aid 
and medical assistance we go. Every 
employee and the majority of gas cus- 
tomers (let us touch on the angle of re- 
lationship between the company and the 
public here for just a minute) face the 
possible danger in handling and in the 
misuse or careless use of the principal 
commodity the company sells, gas. When 
emergencies arise wherein workmen and 
others are affected, there is the possibil- 
ity of serious injury or death, unless first 
aid is immediately applied to the victim. 
Therefore, in further protection of the 
employees and in many instances the pub- 
lic, the company through its medical and 
safety divisions holds instruction courses 
consisting of lectures and demonstrations 
in the subject of first aid. The em- 
ployees receiving this instruction are 
drilled continuously in the practices so 
that in an emergency they are fully 
equipped to render the treatment neces- 
sary to resuscitate persons. This instruc- 
tion equips employees with sufficient 
knowledge to treat successfully cases 
where asphyxia occurs from electric 
shock, smoke and acid fumes, and drown- 
ing. In many companies the employees 
are taught the art of applying first aid 
in accident cases in general. 

In order to stimulate interest in these 
subjects and show the company’s interest 
in such service to its workers and the pub- 
lic, first-aid demonstrations and compe- 
titions are held at frequent periods. 
Prizes are awarded for efficiency and the 
public is invited to witness these demon- 
strations. This is done because of the 
fact that the company is made up of men 
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‘BETTER ‘BAKING... 


M= than a year ago, the American Gas Association entered 
into a cooperative plan of research with the American In- 
stitute of Baking to determine the best method of baking bread. 
Many of the results of this investigation are now available. If 
you want to know how you can improve the operating efficiency 
of your bake shop with modern methods and equipment, get in 
touch with us immediately. We are at your service at all times. 


. Industrial “Division 
CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


GEO. B. CORTELYOU, President 
4 Irving Place ~ Phone STUyvesant 4900 


1823 ~ MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED PUBLIC SERVICE ~ 19290 











Re. 








The Consolidated Gas Co. does the obvious thing and tells the bakers of important research 


activities. 


who look on our gas business from the 
human side and are desirous of having 
the employees and the public know their 
attitude. 

Supplementing the work of which we 
have written above is another phase of 
the company’s activities, that of welfare 
work. 

Workers cannot produce safely and 
efficiently if laboring under mental de- 
pressions. In such a state they are a 
menace, not only to themselves, but to 
their co-workers and the public. If Bill 
Smith’s youngster meets with an accident, 
or Tom Brown’s wife undergoes an oper- 
ation, it costs money. Suppose none of 
these men have any financial reserve. The 
bills must be paid. Then comes the re- 
action. They get “in a hole,” as we put 
it, and try as they will they cannot man- 
age to get out. This causes worry, fa- 
tigue, and diversion of mind. 

A means is provided for combating 
such occurrences in the form of a savings 
and beneficial association. The worker is 
urged to save something out of each pay, 
no matter how small the amount. These 


This advertisement appeared in a bakers’ magazine 


savings are deducted from the pay and 
credited to a savings account in the em- 
ployee’s name. Wise investments in sub- 
stantial securities are made and the em- 
ployee receives as high as five per cent 
interest. The company lends the neces- 
sary officers to carry on the work. The 
employee feels a sense of security in that 
he is accumulating a reserve for use in 
emergencies. 

George Washington Jackson answers 
a knock at his door and finds standing 
on his step a colored friend who works 
with him in the generator house. On 
query, George finds that the caller is col- 
lecting funds for the burial of a mutual 
friend who died leaving a wife and four 
youngsters. He had no funds; he left 
no insurance. George gives his bit, con- 
siders, and feels pretty good in that if 
he were the next victim, his own family 
would be provided for. He works for 
the gas company and through its em- 
ployees’ association has secured life in- 
surance at low rates. This insurance re- 
quired no physical examination and was 
easily arranged. Besides life insurance, 
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disability insurance may be obtained in 
the same manner and the employee pro- 
tected against loss of wages due to off- 
time accidents or illness. Payment of the 
premiums is made from the employees’ 
savings fund account. 

Just one more feature of the human 
side of our industry. True, in the gas in- 
dustry, is that axiom, “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” By this we 
mean everyone must have recreation. 
Some of us may be able to afford shows 
and movies and baseball games and the 
like; some of us have ample time and 
space in which to play—some of us have 
not. For the mutual benefit of all who 
wish to accept them, the company pro- 
vides for its employees means of recrea- 
tion and amusement. Musical organiza- 
tions and dramatic clubs are fostered and 
financed by the company; rallies and 
dances are held and plays produced. 

For what is this? To make for con- 
tentment, happiness, peace of mind and 
health, to promote efficiency, to give every 
one an equal chance. 

As to the angle of relationship between 
the company and the public, we may sum 
up in a few sentences. First, what has 
produced this feeling of good will be- 
tween the public and the gas industry? 
The public says the company is giving 
better, more efficient service? Why? Be- 
cause the workers are kept in a healthier, 
happier, more efficient mood? Perhaps, 
but it seems more like a matter of educa- 
tion tous. In other words, the company’s 
attitude toward the public is one of 
friendly good will. 

A program requiring time and money 
unaccountable has been necessary in 
showing the employees and the public 
that the company has their interest at 
heart. It has all been done to produce a 
mutually profitable result and bring about 
a happier association in public service, 
and in its finality it boils itself down into 
one principle, the human side of our gas 
business, the side that makes for whole, 
healthy, happy employees and satisfied 
customers. 








College Girls Now Study Gas 
Manufacturing at Allentown 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE girls now in- 

clude the study of gas manufacturing and 
the proper use of gas appliances in their cur- 
riculum. The privilege of serving the students 
was given to the Allentown-Bethlehem Gas 
Company. 

In recognition of the importance of gas in 
the industrial and domestic household field to- 
day instructors in household management and 
applied chemistry at the college availed them- 
selves of the modernly equipped and serviced 
plant of the Allentown company. 

The first part of the instruction included a 
trip through the plant at Didier. The young 
ladies were interested and exhibited a famil- 
iarity with the fundamentals of chemical laws 
and their application. 

A later trip, including a visit to the ware- 
houses and shop, was followed by instruction 
in use of the complete line of modern gas 
appliances on display in the company’s show- 
room at Allentown. The services of the com- 
pany’s industrial engineer and instructor in 
home economics were placed at the disposal of 
the young ladies. 

Instructors report the student reaction as be- 
ing most satisfactory and the service of definite 
value. 
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Association for Correlating Thermal 


Research Reports Progress 


HE Association 

for Correlating 
Thermal Research was 
organized to act as a 
clearing house for en- 
gineering information 
and to encourage co- 
operation in the devel- 
opment of engineering 
data through research. 








‘THE Association for Correlating 
Thermal Research is doing a work 
which is of vital interest to the gas 
industry, as is shown in the brief re- 
port of the Association printed on 
this page. 

A great deal of information will be 
made available to the industry through 
this Association, including much ex- 
perimental data along certain subjects 
that could not be secured by conduct- 
ing test work, either at the A. G. A. 


entire field and to 
serve as a source of 
information such as 
we have never before 
had available. 

The title and sub- 
jects file is divided 
into %75 major sub- 


‘jects, and, as an ex- 


ample, it contains 300 
references on insula- 
tion of buildings, 250 
references on steam 
and steam heating, 





100 references on dis- 
trict heating, and 300 








The Plumbing and Testing Laboratory or other labora- 
Heating Industries Bu- tories in i cag except at great 
‘ expense and trouble. 
reau, the _American The American Gas Association is 
Gas Association, the <a to _ oe one 
Heating and Piping members are urged to make full use o 
PR Ne the work that is being done.—Editor. 

Association, and the 


Research Laboratory of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers are at present supporting the or- 
ganization. A number of other organ- 
izations have under consideration the pos- 
sibility of joining in this support. 

A technical librarian has been employed 
since June, 1928 with office at the Re- 
search Laboratory of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In order to act as a clearing house for 
engineering information in this branch of 
the industry and profession, the Asso- 
ciation is building up catalog files of 
available published data. These files will 
include an authors’ index, and a cross- 
indexed file of subjects and titles, and a 
critical abstract file of more important 
material. 

Three thousand books, pamphlets, mag- 
azines, and articles have already been in- 
dexed in the authors’ file and cross- 
indexed in the titles and subject file, mak- 
ing a total of about 8,500 cards. While 
these files by no means cover the entire 
available literature on the subject, it is al- 
ready complete enough to embrace the 


on heat transmission. 
The critical abstract file has not yet 
been started. When it is developed, these 
cards will contain a critical abstract of 
what the articles or books contain, which 
will, in many cases, serve a person seeking 
information as well as the original article. 
In order to encourage cooperation in 
the development of engineering data 
through research, a file is being built up 
of universities and other laboratories and 
organizations carrying on and promoting 
research in this branch of engineering. 
The Association stands ready to give the 
laboratory beginning a research investiga- 
tion available information concerning the 
subject which it is expected to study. 
Where it is desired, aid will be given in 
the selection of subjects for research so 
as to make the study better fit into the 
needs of the industry. An effort will be 
made to have the results of the complete 
or partially complete study, no matter 
how insignificant, published so that it will 
be made available to anyone else investi- 
gating this or allied subjects. It is 
thought that by such help, the small ef- 
forts of many laboratories may be cor- 
related so that the results may be pieced 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The Compania Primitiva de Gas de Buenos Aires, Lda., uses this colorful poster. It is the 
work of a Spanish artist, well-known locally 
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Why the A. G. A. Convention is a Repre- 


sentative National Gathering 


By THOS. SCOFIELD 
American Gas Association 


HO attends the A. G. A. 

conventions? Where do 
they come from? Is it true that 
the gas industry in every section 
of the country is represented? 
Do more manufacturers attend 
than gas men? How many gas and 
manufacturer companies send represen- 
tatives ? 

These are only a few of the varied 
questions which arise each year after the 
convention. It is probable that the 
reader has asked them along with many 
others, and this article attempts to give 
the answers as far as the 1928 A. G. A. 
convention is concerned. 

From October 8th to 12th, 1928, 4516 
gas men, manufacturers, and guests reg- 
istered at the 10th annual A. G .A. con- 


vention. This registration was divided 
as follows: 
Members of A. G. A............ 2296 


Non-Members of A. G. A. ...... 1365 
Guests 

Next of interest is the geographical 
distribution of this attendance. This 
shows that with the exception of eight 
states, Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming, every state was represented. 
The following table gives the number in 
attendance from each state: 


PI 0a Siok ins cad eee Reee ee 23 
RUPEE So seins cc oe done se eee aeen 24 
MENON osc.sin sxe ood vas caneeaa be eeee 15 
CMUONNOMN 6 é 4's 0.6 andre up catamee eae 90 
BENE. vicclensw.aiv'as'cacebaia unre ae 25 
TT ES ere rom ees meta! 9 
INS baci y acv.ond ccceigunian ta Reed 23 
RENNES Sa. oa 5 o's s-s-4-0-5 04 HP oR 297 
WON soc otccccs nos eddie OR ees 61 
MS kk aies vip arcelc oy 0 ¥du bape meen 24 
Ea perrell rt oltre 1 
MIEN. 6 inon'a's 0.05 0 vanedodemeienreus 19 
PINON «vi vin 3.0 269 4.500 Baa ALO 7 
_ I eRe eae bet ere EP 12 





Maryland 
Massachusetts 
PRI POE Pe 
MN oc 8 Vidic ago x Sioa 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

PIR co ch As aes Coa wks 
DIG SEAMING 8. 605.3 6 Geb akigce ce das 
PEP SUR 0s Dig she meshes ways koe 
WEE IE on 3. hes Opn an Beate ia aks 
pn RR ere mit neering se 
North Dakota 
2 a RRS Ete aie aie en © Grav ener a hemes 
WUMIOE oe Kad geht cinch 8 be Coca 
Oregon 
PETRUS Ci i onc cee oikentkis eects 
Ree SUN 5 Pie eee er 
ge coy Rar yea ee oe 
EE BAI 55 gn ks oak oh ov paes bo wee 





SERS CPR ekg Sie eC es 

DOM oe ead acid iar eee eno ee 23 
Ne i a ee oe ee 7 
WMI iccuw ta:a oles dei pes Sars ak ee 26 
ae CHORE SAO Me 4 
Wee VO he an he 14 
WOON i oso Saks kk eel Sae bwORbdaS 50 
Soeethes “Or COM i oes ac 32 


From outside the United States there 
were the following: 


CRE. saceicbinciecasets oa 51 
SES cos hhc Viywas kok ews 1 
COON ais ps e's bia eae od 4 


This indicates more clearly than ever 
that the convention has truly become a 
national gathering of the gas industry. 

But there are still other questions that 
remain to be answered. How about the 
relative number of gas men and manu- 
facturers? Let us see what the records 
show on this. 

We find that there were 1813 gas men 
present and 1246 manufacturers. These 
gas men came from 338 companies and 
the manufacturers were divided between 
317 companies. 

Now let us go still a step farther. Let 
us see how the delegations from the va- 
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rious companies stand. Taking the gas 
companies first, we find: 

147 companies: represented by 

57 companies represented by 

companies represented by 

23 companies represented by 

13 companies represented by 

9 companies represented by 

9 companies represented by 

8 companies represented by 

3 companies represented by 

29 companies represented by 
attendance 

The similar compilation for our manu- 
facturers shows: 

96 companies represented by 
54 companies represented by 
43 companies represented by 3 in attendance 
33 companies represented by 4 in attendance 
20 companies represented by 5 in attendance 
19 companies represented by 6 in attendance 
18 companies represented by 7 in attendance 

4 companies represented by 8 in attendance 

3 companies represented by 9 in attendance 
27 companies represented by 10 or over in 

attendance 

Those manufacturer companies who 
exhibited had 1081 representatives, or an 
average delegation of 5 for each company 
exhibiting. 

You may ask how large were those 
delegations of 10 or over? Well, we 
found that in the case of the gas com- 
panies they vary from 10 in the case of 
two companies, 11 in the case of five 
companies, 12 in the case of two com- 
panies, all the way up the line to the maxi- 
mum delegation of 241. In the case of 
the manufacturers the figures show seven 
companies with 10, four companies with 
11, and from there increasing up to the 
maximum representation of 34. 

A glance at the geographical distribu- 
tion of those in attendance shows that 
while the East naturally had more men in 
attendance, due to the close proximity of 
the convention site, still our Middle West 
members, our Southern and Southwest 
members and our members from the Pa- 
cific Coast were more than fairly repre- 
sented. 

Possibly the geographical records of 
this last convention bring out the most 
amazing figure of all—the miles traveled 


in attendance 
in attendance 
in attendance 
in attendance 
in attendance 
in attendance 
in attendance 
in attendance 

in attendance 
10 or more in 


CHNAMAWNHH 
5 


1 in attendance 
2 in attendance 


by those attending in reaching Atlantic 
City and returning to their home towns. 

We find that the gas men, exclusive of 
the foreign delegates, covered the as- 
tounding distance of 1,170,000 miles, 
while our manufacturers traveled 860,000 
miles. When we include the distance 
journeyed by our guests, which figures 
580,000 miles, we arrive at the grand 
total of 2,610,000 miles. 

Scientists tell us that it is 25,000 miles, 
in round numbers, around the earth at its 
equator. Then, in other words, the total 
travel in connection with the 10th annual 
convention represented more than 104 
times the earth’s largest circumference. 
Scientists also tell us that the mean dis- 
tance from the earth to the moon is 238,- 
857 miles. Therefore, the travel in con- 
nection with our last convention would 
have taken us to the moon and back five 
times with mileage to spare. 

Is there anything that shows more 
clearly than the figures from this last 
convention, the magnitude, progressive- 
ness, and virility of our industry today? 





Designs on the elevator doors in the lobby of the 
new Portland, Ore., Gas and Coke Co. building 
symbolise power, gas, light, and heat 
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Gas Main Weathers the Storm 
Large Welded Main at Yeadon, Pa., Is Suspended 
by Washout But Does Not Break 


By J. HENRY LONG 
Engineering Assistant, Philadelphia Suburban-Counties Gas & Electric Co., Chester, Pa. 


N the spring of 1927, a 
12 inch steel high-pres- 
sure transmission gas main 
was run by the forces of the 
Delaware Division, Phila- 
delphia Suburban-Counties 
Gas and Electric Co.,to con- 
nect the Upper Darby 
holder to the district gov- 
ernor at Pine and Mill 
Streets, Darby. That main 
also formed part of a con- 
necting system between the 
Upper Darby Gas Handling 
Station and the Chester Gas 
Plant, which is _ located 
on the banks of the Dela- 
ware River. The main was 
run in accordance with the usual practice, 
using 12 inch—45 degree bevel steel pipe, 
extra heavy semi-steel valves, without the 
use of expansion joints, welded for the 
entire length, and laid at a depth of three 
feet, six inches. 

A severe rain and wind storm spread 
over the territory on August 17, 1928, 
and caused considerable damage. Al- 
though gas service was not disturbed by 
the storm, there were numerous washouts 
and floods which made it difficult to main- 
tain uninterrupted service. 

The greatest damage occurred where 
the continuous downpour of rain caused 
a sewer pipe to collapse under the pres- 
sure of the surface water. The sewer 
was the only means of draining the water 
from the section, and on this particular 
Occasion it was not large enough. When 
the pipe collapsed the released water 
washed away the earth in which the 12 
inch high-pressure gas transmission main 
had been laid, and left the main exposed 
in a suspended position, as shown in the 
accompanying photograph, for a distance 
of 97 feet. 





A 12-inch welded high-pressure line was left exposed in a 
suspended position by a washout during a heavy storm for a 
distance of 97 feet without any. break in the joints. 


This is 
one way of testing welded joints 


As the section is an undeveloped one, 
which is impassable for vehicular traffic, 
and as no difficulties had developed along 
the line of main, the pipe remained in a 
“state of suspense” for several weeks be- 
fore it was discovered. 

A first glance at the photograph may 
lead one to believe that there is a slight 
sag in the pipe, and that it was near its 
yielding point when it was discovered. 
The slight dip to the pipe is not due to 
any strain in the metal itself, but is at- 
tributed to the fact that the main starts 
up a hill at that point and the bend was 
placed there when it was laid. An ex- 
amination failed to reveal any sags in the 
pipe due to the suspension. 

In the suspended portion of the main 
five welded joints were exposed, and, al- 
though there was an enormous strain on 
the welded portions of the main particu- 
larly, they all held intact. The Delaware 
Division believes this to be a good test 
of welded joints under adverse condi- 
tions. It is reasonable to believe that the 
pipe had to support much more than its 
own weight in its suspended position. 
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College Student Proves Himself 
a Hero 


ILLIAM ED- 
WARD FOY is a 
hero. 

Heroism is not un- 
known to the gas indus- 
try. Hundreds of em- 
ployees have _ rendered 
signal service by saving 
human lives, and the in- 
dustry has paid its trib- 
ute to these life-savers by 
awarding suitable med- 
als and by other forms 

W. E. Foy of recognition. Foy’s 

case is different, however, 

not because his act lacked personal danger, but 

because he is a student of Villa Nova College, 

and rendered his service to two employees of 

the Philadelphia Suburban-Counties Gas and 
Electric Co. é 

Foy, of St. Augustine, Florida, is a second 
year medical student at the Villa Nova College. 
On Thursday afternoon, Oct. 11, 1928, he was 
attracted to a gas governor pit located on 
Lancaster Ave. and Ithan Ave., in Villa Nova, 
by seeing some five or six persons standing 
around an open manhole, shouting and ges- 
ticulating rather widely. Forcing his way to 
the edge of the hole, he saw two men lying 
in the bottom of the pit overcome by gas. With- 
out any hesitation, Foy removed his coat and 
prepared to enter the pit, although the odor 
of gas was very strong. 

Those gathered around the opening remon- 
strated and told him it was foolhardy and 
dangerous to venture into the pit after the men. 
Foy fully realized the attending danger, but was 
not dismayed. He started down after the men, 
and at this time, efforts were made by those 
gathered to hold him back, but after a short 
struggle, he managed to break away from 
them, after they had torn his shirt almost off 
his back. 

After entering the pit he then boosted the 
lighter of the two men up to the top and out 
on the street. Then, securing a rope, he again 
entered the pit, placed the rope around the 
body of the second man and placed him in a 
position to be hoisted out by those above. He 
followed pushing from below. Upon reaching 
the street level, after both men were out of the 
pit, he fell to the street in an unconscious con- 
dition due to his strenuous efforts and the ex- 
cessive inhalation of gas. An ambulance ar- 
riving on the scene at this time took Foy to 
the Bryn Mawr, Pa., hospital, where he was re- 
vived in about ten minutes. Not so with the 
two men he had rescued, for it required about 





one hour of constant application of the 
Shafer prone pressure method of resuscitation 
to revive these men to the point where they 
could be removed to hospital without any danger 
of a relapse. The work of resuscitation was 
carried out successfully by employees of the 
company, who are thoroughly familiar with 
this work. 

The accident was caused by a workman’s en- 
tering the pit without safety devices, in dis- 
obedience to orders. The second workman 
went to his assistance, and was overcome, as 
in his ecitement he neglected the safety de- 
vices. 


Booklet on Gas Leakage Is 
Available 


A NEW publication has been issued by the 

Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce: Bulletin 265, “Leakage from High-Pres- 
sure Natural Gas Transmission Lines,” price 25 
cents. 

This work is by E. L. Rawlins and L. D. 
Wosk, and is of particular interest to members 
of the Natural Gas Department of the American 
Gas Association. 

It is particularly well illustrated, and con- 
tains, among other things, the following: 

“Methods of Determining Leakage 
High-Pressure Transmission Lines.” 

“Relation Between Rate of Leakage and Pres- 
sure.” 

“Field Tests of Transmission Lines.” 

“Economic Aspects of Leakage Prevention.” 

“Summary of Results of Study of Leakage 
Losses from High-Pressure Natural Gas Trans- 
mission Lines.” 


from 








THE HONOR ROLL 


HE Executive Board of the Association, 
in specifying the dues of manufacturer 
company members, created a class of maxi- 
mum dues at $5,000 per annum. It was the 
thought that some of the larger companies 
desiring to make a substantial contribution 
to the work of the Association would be 
glad of the opportunity to do so regardless 
of whether their dues would reach that sum 
under the block system of assessment. 
Already in the present Association year 
two progressive companies have paid the 
maximum dues of $5,000 each and the offi- 
cers and directors are glad to make this 
public acknowledgment of their substantial 
cooperation with the gas industry of 
America. These companies are as follows: 


Bartlett Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md. 


The American Meter Co., New York, 
N. Y. 
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Laboratory Begins New Testing Activity 
Is Now Testing and Approving Hot Plates and Laundry Stoves 


N November 

21 the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive 
Board approved, as 
final, the new re- 
quirements for hot 
plates and laundry 
stoves. This action 
makes it possible 
for the Laboratory 
to begin approval 
tests on equipment 
of this kind. 

The construction requirements for hot 
plates and laundry stoves are quite similar 
in many respects to those for gas ranges, 
the only difference being that a few re- 
quire more durable construction in line 
with the industry’s desire to make ap- 
proved appliances increasingly better. The 
addition of leg sheets and a more strin- 
gent limitation in the gauge of metal used 
are two important instances of this kind. 
Another noteworthy requirement pro- 
vides that hose-end nozzles must not be 
furnished except on one-burner hot plates 
or laundry stoves not equipped with gas 
cocks. Where a gas cock is supplied to be 
used between the hose-end nozzle and the 
burner, a common though hazardous prac- 
tice is to turn the gas off at the appliance 
cock, thus leaving full gas pressure in the 
tubing when the appliance is not in use. 

Performance requirements outlined by 
the committee on hot plates and laundry 
stoves are almost identical with those for 
top burners on gas ranges. The same is 
true with respect to the requirements for 
laundry stoves. 

The committee which prepared the 
testing standards for hot plates and laun- 
dry stoves is the same as that for gas 
ranges. Mr. Winterstein, as chairman 
of the committee, is one of the first gas 
engineers in the country to begin the prep- 
aration of approval requirements for gas 





New Testing Activity at Laboratory 


appliances and the 
new requirements 
prepared by his 
committee are in- 
dicative of the thor- 
oughness' with 
which his commit- 
tees havealwayscar- 
ried on their work. 

With the begin- 
ning of approval 
testing on hot plates 
and laundry stoves, 
the Testing Laboratory is actively engaged 
in the examination of five major types of 
domestic gas appliances. Several manufac- 
turers have already submitted samples of 
this kind to the Laboratory for test. So 
many others are preparing to do so that, 
within a comparatively short time, gas 
companies should have at their disposal a 
list sufficiently large to enable them to 
limit their sales exclusively to approved 


types. 


Hot Plate and Laundry Stove 
Requirements 


A 16-PAGE booklet giving the “Approval 
Requirements for Hot Plates and Laundry 
Stoves” has just been published by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 
This booklet gives the following information: 


1. Construction requirements. 

2. Performance requirements. 

3. Names and definitions of hot-plate and 
laundry stove parts. 


In the preface to the booklet it is stated that 
“these requirements should be construed as 
MINIMUM requirements for safe operation, 
satisfactory performance, and substantial and 
durable construction. In their preparation sight 
was not lost of the necessity of providing every 
opportunity for manufacturers to improve hot 
plates and laundry stoves, and to embody in- 
dividuality in their construction. Effort was 
made to avoid the inclusion of any require- 
ment that would retard developments tending 
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to increased comfort and safety or economy 
in labor, time, and cost to the user. It might 
be supposed that merchandise constructed in 
accordance with certain requirements would 
be the same, or essentially the same, regard- 
less of the manufacture—the term requirement 
being easily capable of an interpretation to 
convey this impression. However, require- 
ments may be of widely different character 
and, as herein given, they are, for a large 
part, in the nature of performance requirements, 
with certain constructional requirements that 
do not block the way for the embodiment of 
ingenuity of design and improvement. As the 
art progresses, changes in the Approval Re- 
quirements may be necessary. 

“The American Gas Safety 
lowed in the preparation of 
ments which have been made 
the rules of that Code.” 

C. C. Winterstein, of the U. G. I. Contract- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is chairman of the 
sub-committee on Approval Requirements for 
Hot Plates and Laundry Stoves. 


Code was fol- 
these Require- 
to accord with 


Sales Course Quotes Phrases to 
Interest Casual Caller 


HRASES that Win the Interest of the 

Casual Caller at the Store” is the title 
of an especially interesting page in one of 
the units of the new A. A. Course in 
Domestic Gas Salesmanship. The following 
is abstracted from the material presented to 
be of value to the gas company salesman: 

“That is a good looking range, isn’t it? 
And another thing is that it saves a lot of 
time and worry. Now with this oven-heat 
regulator— 

“That refrigerator would look well any- 
where, wouldn’t it? And in addition, it’s a 
marvel for keeping food fresh without any 
effort on your part. 

“This water heater is right up to date. All 
you have to do to get hot water is to turn on 
the faucet. It’s a great convenience, isn’t it? 

“It’s worth a lot to get rid of the garbage 
can, isn’t it? This incinerator does away 
with the unpleasantness and danger to health 
that comes from garbage. 

“That’s almost an ideal way to heat a room. 
A lady who bought a room heater like this 
said to me recently that she’s never been so 
comfortable before. 

“It certainly is convenient having your 


water heater right in the washer and kept 
hot, isn’t it? And what’s more— 

“Great idea, isn’t it, not having to worry 
about hanging clothes outside? With this 
dryer— 

“That certainly simplifies the ironing prob- 
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lem, doesn’t it? With this ironer there’s 
practically no effort in ironing even big, flat 
pieces quickly.” 


Ryan Talks at Statistical Associa- 
tion Meeting 

AUL RYAN, statistician, American Gas 

Association, contributed a valuable paper 
on the “Gas Industry” at a symposium on the 
New Institutes of Industry and Statistical 
Control at the annual convention of the 
American Statistical Association, held in Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dec. 26 to 29. 

Carl Snyder, statistician of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, is president of the 
statistical association. He was a speaker at 
the general sessions of the recent A. G. A. 
convention. 


Medical Magazine Editor Takes 
Text from Gas Industry 


"THE gas industry and its successful fight 

against competition is used by H. Sheridan 
Baketel, A. M., M. D., and editor of Medical 
Economics, as the subject of an editorial in 
the November issue of his magazine. 

Under the heading “Commodities that Go Out 
of Date,” Dr. Baketel writes as follows: 

“When electricity took over the job of light- 
ing our homes and offices, not so many years 
ago, people shook their heads sadly and mur- 
mured, “Too bad for people who hold shares 
in the gas industry!’ 

“So it seemed, for a while. Then somebody 
conceived the idea of heating homes with gas; 
somebody else discovered that gas made an 
economical, waste-less fuel for use in industry, 
and meanwhile others were busy devising more 
efficient and more beautiful gas stoves for 
housewives. The result is that today the gas 
industry is in a stronger position than before. 

“This is only one of many instances in which 
commodities have staged successful come- 
backs through adapting themselves to the 
changing times. 

* * * * * 

“The point that I wish to make here is that 
the medical profession is in a much better posi- 
tion to prepare for the future than was the gas 
industry twenty years ago. The development 
of electricity came much more rapidly than the 
developments of preventive medicine have, or 
are likely to come. 

“It was educational advertising, supported 
cooperatively by all the individual gas com- 
panies, which enabled the gas industry to ‘sell’ 
the public on the new uses of gas. It will be 
educational advertising, supported by physicians 
cooperatively which will ‘sell’ preventive medi- 
cine.” 
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Natural Gas Men Make Plans for Annual 
Convention in May 


LREADY the Natural Gas 
Department of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association is hard at 
work on the details of the annual 
convention of the Department, 
which will be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., early in May. The 1929 
meeting will establish some new 
records, and the convention will 
be one of the largest and best 
organized ever offered the na- 
tural gas man. 

At a convention conference 
held in Kansas City recently, it 
was decided that the exhibition 
of appliances and equipment will 
be held in the Convention Hall. 
There will be adequate space for 
the exhibition, and in 
view of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the natural 
gas industry in the past 
year, it is fully ex- 
pected that this “ade- 
quate space’’ will be se- 
verely taxed. The 
exhibition will probably 
be one of the largest 
ever held at a natural 
gas convention. 

Convention sessions 
will be held in the Mis- 
souri Theatre, which is 
directly across the street 
from the rear of the 
Convention Hall. The 
Convention Headquar- 
ters will be in the Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Missouri. 

It is too early to make definite an- 
nouncements concerning the convention, 
but every natural gas man can rest as- 
sured that his presence at Kansas City 
the week of May 6 will be especially 
necessary if he wants to keep abreast of 
the times and hear how his industry is 
growing rapidly and surely. 








Air view of Kansas City is shown above, and below is 


the Hotel Muehlebach 


Committees to handle 
convention details have 
been appointed by the 
Department, as follows: 


Program Committee, 
A. W. Leonard, De- 
vonian Oil Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., chairman. 

Entertainment Com- 
mittee, T. J. Strickler, 
Kansas City Gas Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., chair- 
man. 

Exhibition Commit- 
tee, F. M. Rosenkrans, 
Gas Service Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., chairman. 

Transportation Com- 
mittee, Art Booth, 
Pittsburgh Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Further announcements of the annual 
meeting of the Natural Gas Department 
will be given in the next issue of the 
MonTHLy. Present indications point to 
a record-breaking attendance, a large ex- 
hibition of appliances and equipment, and 
a program of great value to the entire 
natural gas branch of the industry. 
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Samuel Insull, Jr., Talks on 
Holding Companies 


R EDUCTIONS in gas and electric rates in 

towns served by the Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co. since it became a subsidiary 
of the Midland Utilities Co. have saved con- 
sumers $1,295,441 a year, Samuel Insull, Jr., 
president of the company, told stockholders and 
customers at a meeting held in Lafayette, Ind., 
on Dec. 14. 

A total of 251 changes in rate schedules for 
gas or electric service resulting in savings to 
customers have been made during the last five 
years, Mr. Insull said. Reductions in electric 
rates have resulted in an annual saving to cus- 
tomers of $750,029, while lower gas rates have 
saved consumers $545,412 a year, he added. 

“This great annual saving to our customers 
through lowered rates is one of the results of 
holding or investment company control of pub- 
lic utility companies which serve the public,” 
said Mr. Insull. “The Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co. is controlled through common 
stock ownership by the Midland Utilities Co. 
which also controls several other important 
utility companies operating chiefly in northern 
Indiana and western Ohio. 

“The towns now served by the Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co. only a little more than 
five years ago were served by twenty-two differ- 
ent companies, most of them under different 
managements. Many of the towns served by 
those companies were isolated. They were not 
interconnected by electric transmission lines or 
gas pipe lines with other sources of supply. If 
anything happened to the local plant, service 
ceased. Rates were high and service neither 
efficient nor adequate. The growth of these 
towns was being hampered because the develop- 
ment of any community today depends a great 
deal on reliable public utility service at reason- 
able rates. 

“The Midland Utilities Co. was formed in 
the summer of 1923. It began to acquire these 
isolated companies and to build them into one 
interconnected system. Since that time the 
properties of 22 mainly isolated and unrelated 
companies have been merged into one strong 
company—the Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co. Electric transmission lines have been built 
interconnecting scores of towns. Pipe lines 
have been laid, through which gas now is sup- 
plied to many small towns, rural communities 
and farms, which otherwise would not have this 
service. New plants have been built and others 
enlarged. These improvements represent an ad- 
ditional investment of millions of dollars by the 
company that it may furnish better service to 
its customers. 

“In addition to these great 





improvements 


made in the physical facilities for furnishing 
service, we have reduced rates. The improve- 
ments resulted in reduced operating costs and 
we have passed these savings along to the com- 
pany’s customers. Since 1923 the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co. and its constituent 
properties have introduced or changed rate 
tariffs resulting in substantial savings to its 
customers. All of these rate reductions have 
been made voluntarily by the company with the 
approval of the Public Service Commission of 
Indiana. 

“During the period beginning July 1, 1923, 
and up to December 1, 1928, 77 existing tariffs 
have been reduced and 174 new tariffs have been 
authorized for the purpose of lowering the cost 
of service to the electric and gas customers of 
the company. This policy of reducing rates 
for both gas and electric service has resulted 
in an annual saving of $1,295,441 to the custo- 
mers of the company; that is to say, that if the 
customers of the company paid for gas and 
electric energy used during the year 1927 at 
the average rates existing in the year 1923, their 
combined bill would have been $1,295,441 greater 
than actually paid during the year 1927. 

“Of this great saving, the residential and 
commercial electric lighting customers bene- 
fited to the extent of $299,147. The savings 
on gas service were distributed about equally 
between the regular gas customers, including 
residential cooking, house heating, and com- 
mercial customers, and the users of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes. Of the $545,412 reduction 
in the cost of gas service, regular customers 
benefited to the extent of $272,551, and indus- 
trial users to the extent of $272,861. 


“The benefits to the customers in the shape 
of rate decreases have been greater than those 
that the stockholders of the company have re- 
ceived in the shape of increased earnings. 

“Tt is our policy to render the very best ser- 
vice at the lowest possible rates. Lower rates 
mean that customers may use more gas and 
electricity for more purposes in their homes 
and places of business. As a result they get 
the benefit of these additional services and the 
business of a public utility company grows. 

“Improvement in service to customers and 
substantial reductions in rates made in the ter- 
ritory served by the Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., I believe, are a convincing answer 
to critics of the public utility industry who 
often claim that mergers and holding company 
control result in higher rates to consumers.” 

Other representatives of the company who 
addressed the meeting were S. E. Mulholland, 
vice-president, of Fort Wayne, Charles W. 
Chase, vice-president, of Gary, and T. J. Kelley, 
general superintendent, of Fort Wayne. 
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House Heating Is Advertised Nationally 


Bryant Heater and Manufacturing Co. Will Continue 
National Program in 1929 


A NATIONAL advertising program 
of interest to the gas industry is 
that now being conducted by The Bryant 
Heater and Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This company’s 1929 maga- 
zine advertising will be seen in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, National Geographic, 
and House and Garden, with supplemen- 
tary copy in Time and Asia. 

Edward P. Bailey, president of the 
company, writes as follows concerning 
the program of advertising: 


“During the past four years, the national gas 
heating advertising we have been doing has 
engendered the good-will and kindly feeling of 
the gas industry as a whole. That it is recog- 
nized and appreciated by those companies who 
are actively engaged in house heating promo- 
tion is attested by the many complimentary com- 
ments we receive from time to time. 

“This is indeed most gratifying, for I hon- 
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THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG COMPANY, 17807 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Above is the Dec. 29th Saturday Evening Post 
Advertisement, and at the right is the January 
National Geographic magazine advertisement 


estly believe that this advertising, on which 
muc:i time, money and effort has been ex- 
pended, has been a tremendous factor in creat- 
ing consumer acceptance and establishing gas 
heating on a national basis. It is only with a 
thorough appreciation of gas heating’s advan- 
tages on the part of the public, that we can 
hope for automatic gas heating to progress in 
keeping with its possibilities. 

“This advertising is benefiting the gas indus- 
try, and the more it is used in local sales 
work, the greater will be its value.” 


The Bryant “pup” which appears in 
every advertisement is of exceptional in- 
terest to advertising men. Marsh K. 
Powers tells why in a recent issue of 
Advertising and Selling, in which he 
writes as follows: 


“The Bryant pup, a perky young bulldog, 
first crept into a Bryant layout in August, 1925, 
when an agency artist sketched him in to add 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A. W. Thompson Given Leave of 
Absence 


FrOLLowING a spec- 

ial meeting of the 
Board of Directors of 
The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., early in December, 
the following statement 
was issued: 

“Due to overwork in 
the service of the com- 
pany, our president, Ar- 
thur W. Thompson, has 
been in impaired health 
for some months past. 
Though much better now, 
his present condition is 
not such as to make it advisable for him to 
continue under the same strain of work in the 
immediate future. Accordingly, the Board has 
given Mr. Thompson a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence in the hope that at the end of that period 
he will be fully restored to health. 

“The Board has further authorized the ap- 
pointment of John E. Zimmermann as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, with tempo- 
rary full executive powers conferred upon him. 
Mr. Zimmermann has agreed to accept such a 
temporary assignment of duty, upon condition 
that he is not committing himself, nor is the 
Company committing itself by reason of such 
appointment, to any permanent use of his serv- 
ices as an executive officer, he being unwilling 
to assume any such obligation.” 





A. W. Thompson 


Report Shows Trend Toward 
Apartment Houses 

SURVEY conducted by the Department of 

Labor in 257 cities for the years 1921-27 
shows a decided trend towards apartment house 
construction, according to a recent issue of 
Domestic Commerce, issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The report 
continues as follows: 

“In 1921, 58 per cent of the families provided 
for in all types of new buildings were to be 
housed in one-family dwellings, but in 1927 
this percentage had fallen to 38.3 per cent. 
Apartments or multi-family dwellings had in- 
creased over the same period from 24.4 per 
cent of total new construction to 48.3 per cent. 
The trend has doubtless been hastened by the 
present lower average cost per family for 
multi-family dwellings than for one-family 
dwellings. In 1921 the average cost of private 
dwellings was $3,972 as compared with $4,019 
per family for multi-family dwellings. In 1927, 
however, the average cost of one-family dwell- 
ings had increased to $4,830, while multi-family 
dwellings had increased only to $4,170.” 
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Gas Age-Record Presents Gas 
Group Safety Trophy 


"THE trophy shown here was presented to 

The Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. as 
winner of the gas group of the public utilities 
section of the National Safety Council in the 
safety contests held by the Council covering the 
period March 1 to August 31. 

Floyd W. Parsons, editorial director of Gas 
Age-Record, donator of the trophy, presented 
it at a luncheon held in New York City to Jay 
Alan Reid, Safety Director of the Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Co. This company is part of 
the Central and Southwest Utilities group and 
a subsidiary of the Middle West Utilities Co. 

In this year’s National Safety Council con- 
test there were 113 units entered in the public 
utilities section, of which 25 were in the gas 
group. Outstanding facts in the excellent rec- 
ord made by the 113 units entered are given as 
follows: 

1—113 units entered employed 71,572 persons 
who worked 98,904,070 man-hours. 

2—1936 lost-time accidents reported. 

3—Average frequency rate of 19.575 is 37 
per cent lower than average (31.11) for two- 
year period of entire section. 

4—Persons employed to lost-time accidents 
= 37 to 1. Ratio for two years, entire section 
=12 to 1. Contest ratio represents improve- 
ment of 208 per cent. 

5—14 units completed contest without a lost- 
time accident. 

6—56 units completed contest with a fre- 
quency rate below the average of 19.575. 





Safety award 
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The Architect and the Small Gas Company 


The Problem of Contact Is Somewhat Different Than 
That of the Large Company in a Big City 
By H. R. STEPHENSON 


Member, Architects’ and Builders’ Committee, Commercial Section; 
Commercial Agent, Des Moines Gas Co., Des Moines, Iowa 


N the smaller cities there has been per- 

haps a small amount of information 
passed on to the architect regarding mod- 
ern gas equipment. In these cities you 
will find from one to twenty architects, 
sometimes supplemented by several “blue 
print” salesmen. 

Where there are only one or two ar- 
chitectural firms, the situation is not 
difficult to handle. The contact is, in 
most cases, easily made and not difficult 
to follow up, but in the city of from 15 
to 20 firms another problem arises from 
the gas man’s viewpoint. His city is not 
large enough to maintain a special repre- 
sentative to call on architects, and it is 
usually left to the salesmen to call on the 
architect in his territory. This condition 
in most cases does not bring the desired 
results. 

In one city that I have in mind, several 
of the best architectural firms have joined 
together and refer all piping and heating 
problems to a consulting engineer. These 
firms do the designing and the supervis- 
ing of the majority of the better homes 
and buildings that are constructed and al- 
though one engineer makes the recom- 
mendations for piping, heating, etc., it is 
essential that the gas company have a 
contact with each individual firm in ad- 
dition to the engineer. It is doubtful if 
a district representative or salesman can 
make a profitable contact, due to the fact 
that the salesman makes his living from 
the sale of appliances, and to the archi- 
tect he is just one more salesman calling 
to take up his time. 

One can readily appreciate, after con- 
sidering the new and numerous materials 
and fitments that go into a modern home, 
the number of various manufacturer’s 
representatives that call on architectural 
firms. The gas company’s representative 


that endeavors to make the contact be- 
tween the architect and his company must 
be one who comes to the architect with 
information and assistance rather than 
with something to sell. 

Architect contact is one of the prob- 
lems of the gas company in the smaller 
city and it is the own individual problem 
of the sales manager or new business 
manager. He alone has to make this con- 
tact. He can pave the way between the 
architect and the architect’s client, thereby 
building up a good will relation contact, 
which is most essential. 

This architect contact should be main- 
tained regularly, and new and up-to-date 
information supplied as soon as available. 
Personal delivery of information regard- 
ing the gas business is far more effective 
than through regular mailing channels 
where the ultimate file is the metal con- 
tainer under the table. 


Public Utility Courses Suggested 
for Schools 


SAM A. BAKER, governor of Missouri, in 

a public address at Jefferson City re- 
cently, made the following interesting state- 
ment : 

“My hobby is education because I know’ 
what it means. I believe the public school’s 
curriculum should be so modified as to have 
a place in that curriculum for public utilities. 
I do not have to call it that but teach the 
children from the time they know anything 
to respect public utilities, and to have some 
knowledge of them. 

“There are still some of our great educa- 
tional institutions that never undertake to 
teach anything about public utilities in the 
universities or colleges. We have the School 
of Journalism, we have the School of En- 
gineering, we have the School of Pharmacy, 
we have the Medical School, and all these 
different kinds of schools, and so we should, 
right alongside with those activities, teach the 
benefit of public utilities.” 
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Rochester Prevents 
Smoke 


Rochester, N. Y., is actively com- 
batting the smoke evil. It is getting 
harder than ever to get pictures 
such as the one shown at the left. 
In the center at the left is a pitc- 
ture of a building having its face 
scrubbed. The dark portion of the 
building shows vividly the effect 


















Immediately above is the telescope to give the exact lo- 

cation of Rochester stacks. More than 500 stacks have 

been plotted and may be identified by the smoke inspection 
department as easily as tuning in a radio station 


Evidences of the effect of Rochester’s campaign are 
shown in the photograph at the bottom of the page 
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In Rochester, N. Y., cooperation between the city and industry for cleaning the 
atmosphere is producing pleasing results. 


Science Finds It a Crime to Burn Soft Coal 
So Says the Philadelphia, Pa., RECORD Editorially 


LEADING editorial in the Nov. 29 

issue of the Philadelphia, Pa., Rec- 

ord, is of such interest and value that it 

is reproduced here in its entirety without 
further comment. 


Scene, a Courtroom. Time, say 1978. The 
jury has just found a defendant guilty, and he 
stands up to be sentenced. 

The JUDGE: You have been convicted— 
justly, the Court believes—of a grave offense. 
The evidence is conclusive that by devious 
means you procured from a bituminous boot- 
legger a ton of coal and burned it to heat your 
home. The Court gives due weight to your 
previous good character and to the fact that 
you were following a custom once widespread 
and lawful. But it is necessary to make an ex- 
ample of you, as a deterrent of such reckless 
crimes against the law, against society, against 
nature itself. The sentence is that you shall 
pay a fine of $1,000 and be imprisoned for one 
year. 

Fanciful as this picture is, it is not wholly 
fantastic. The use of soft coal as fuel is al- 
ready denounced by competent authorities as 
an economic crime, and in a more enlightened 
age it may be an indictable and punishable 
crime. Five years ago the president of the 
British Institute of Mining Engineers de- 
clared : 

“A very few years may see it a penal offense 
to burn raw coal. The popular view is that 
coal is something to be burned. The scientific 
view is just the opposite—that coal is too 
valuable to be burned; that to burn it is to 
squander it.” 

What he meant was illustrated in impres- 
sive fashion last week at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, in the de- 
liberations of the Second International Con- 


ference on Bituminous Coal. The subject was 
important enough to assemble 2,000 eminent 
chemists, engineers and technicians, represent- 
ing no less than 20 nations. 

The substance they were discussing is in its 
natural state a cumbersome compound of 
hydrocarbons ballasted with humidity and ele- 
ments which combustion turns into worthless 
ash. While extremely useful as a fuel for the 
generation of heat and power and the pro- 
duction of illuminating gas—it is, indeed, an 
essential in the maintenance of industry—all 
experts agree that it is the most grievously 
abused of the treasures of the earth. 

To burn. it in furnaces and locomotives and 
steam plants, they say, is about as ghastly a 
bit of folly as would be the stoking of the 
fires with money. To them the smoking fac- 
tory chimney is a symbol not of wealth-pro- 
ducing progress, but of criminal ignorance and 
extravagance. 

The reason is that this commonplace and 
abundant commodity is actually a raw material 
capable of being transformed into hundreds 
of substances more useful and more valuable. 
Modern research has shown not.only more ef- 
ficient methods of using soft coal as fuel, but 
how to extract from it basic ingredients of 
valuable aid to existence. 

Germany manufactures gas from coal at the 
mines and pipes it as far as 450 miles, saving 
freight charges. Motor engines that run on 
pulverized coal have been devised. By processes 
of distillation and liquefaction German indus- 
trialists are producing 40,000 tons of synthetic 
gasoline annually, and expect to market 250,- 
000 tons next year. From by-products re- 
covered the coal alchemists make drugs, per- 
fumes, antiseptics, medicines, flavors, colors, 
explosives and thousands of other commodities 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Largest Gas Holder Dedicated to Gas and 
Aviation Services 





The world’s largest gas holder 


HICAGO’S newest and the world’s 

largest gas holder ( with a capacity of 
20,000,000 cu.ft.), serving also as a bea- 
con to the Municipal Airport, was put 
into service December 19, at Seventy- 
third Street and Central Park Avenue, by 
Samuel Insull, president of The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company. Leading 
figures both in aviation and in the gas 
industry participated in the occasion. 

Mr. Insull also placed in operation the 
machinery which pumps gas from the 
new holder into the city’s mains at the 
rate of 25,000 cu.ft. a minute, or 36,000,- 
000 cu.ft. per day, and unveiled a bronze 
tablet dedicating the holder to the service 
of the people of Chicago. 

The holder is 416 feet high, and is 
topped with a 92 foot red-light tower 
painted, lighted, and marked as an avia- 
tion landmark. 

Representatives of the aviation and gas 
industries went to the South Shore Coun- 
try Club for luncheon. Participants in 
the formalities there were: Mr. Insull, 
Mayor Thompson, Alexander Forward, 





managing director of the American Gas 
Assocation ; Howell Fisher, president of 
the Bartlett Hayward Company, and 
George B. Foster, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce Committee on Avia- 
tion. 

Major Forward spoke as follows at the 
dedication : 

“On an occasion I stood with an American 
acquaintance gazing on the Castle St. Angelo— 
tomb of Emperor Hadrian in Rome—and he 
delivered himself of the emotion surcharging his 
breast by declaiming ‘What a dandy setup for 
a gas holder.’ 

“T bring you today the congratulations of the 
organized gas industry of North America upon 


CHICAGO 
MUNICIPAL 


AIRPORT 
2 MILES 


The top of the holder 


the managerial, financial and engineering 
achievement embodied in planning, constructing 
and putting into operation this great holder in co- 
operation with the authorities of aviation des- 
tined to be another of the country’s great in- 
dustries. Colonel Fogg, the president of the 
American Gas Association, sends his sincere re- 
grets that important business engagements pre- 
vent his attendance and presents his felicitations 
and good wishes. 

“The group of companies of which Mr. Insull 
is head is the largest producer and distributor 
of manufactured gas on the Continent. His able 
organization has been in the forefront of the 
industry’s advancement since his connection with 
it began. That organization has taken a leading 
position in making practical application of 
scientific theories of rate making. It is the 
pioneer in developing many new uses for our 

(Continued on page 000) 
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The New Competition—How to Meet It 


A Comprehensive and Inclusive Summary of the 
Merchandising Future of the Gas Industry 


By HERBERT B. DORAU 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Northwestern University School of Commerce: Research 
Associate, The Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities 


ELLING is a mental process consist- 

ing of the creation of an attitude of 
mind on the part of the buyer which will 
lead him to purchase what the salesman 
wishes to sell. How many people can be 
persuaded, by even the most gifted sales- 
men, to buy gas—as gas? Modern sales- 
manship recognized that it is not the com- 
modity which is to be sold but the service 
or satisfaction which is expected from it. 
Gas service cannot be sold except in terms 
of the appliances which make gas service- 
able. Gas and gas appliances are com- 
plementary goods; one is of little use 
without the other. This relation is funda- 
mental, for the gas appliance in a very 
real sense is part of the gas plant neces- 
sary to make gas useful to the customer. 
Important as the appliance is to the in- 
dustry and its future from every point of 
view, yet the gas industry controls neither 
their design, manufacture, or sale. 
Through the Testing Laboratory min- 
imum standards are set up and certainly 
an industry enlightened as to its possi- 
bilities and limitations will cooperate most 
fully in this program. 

Gas appliances may be thought of as 
outlets for the sale of gas. Acquaintance 
with other industries and their merchan- 
dising efforts makes one aware of the im- 
portance attached to the number and qual- 
ity of “outlets” for the commodity or 
service sold. The intense competition for 
sales outlets is an important aspect of the 
present era of intense merchandising com- 
petition. 

If the gas utility fully appreciates that 
it is first of all in business to sell gas and 
only secondarily in the appliance busi- 
ness, it will not permit appliance mer- 


Part 2 of paper presented at A. G. A. convention, 
Atlantic City, Oct., 1928. 


chandising profits to stand in the way of 
an increased load and a larger return from 
the sale, for gas appliances must be sold 
in quantities and be of good quality so 
that outlets for the future sale of gas will 
be maintained. It will not even insist on 
necessarily being directly in the appliance 
merchandising business if it can be as- 
sured that non-utility merchandisers can 
and will continue through all kinds of con- 
ditions more economically and effectively 
to sell appliances and achieve the real aim 
of the industry which is to develop and 
protect the market for gas. The sale of 
appliances, as previously pointed out, is 
a joint cost of producing the new load. 
To underwrite the future of the industry 
and to obtain the maximum load of the 
highest average use at a fair profit, di- 
versified use of gas through quality ap- 
pliances is necessary. The expense of 
placing more and better gas-consuming 
appliances on the line must follow the 
general rule of joint expense allocation, 
“what the traffic will bear, but no more.” 
The principles of pricing gas and gas ap- 
pliances are the same. 

It should occur to everyone at once 
that whether appliances are merchandised 
at a direct profit or at a loss depends as 
much on what costs are imputed to ap- 
pliance merchandising as on the price at 
which they are offered. 

The utility may thus find that it loses 
less or makes more, whichever be the 
case, by not allocating such a total of 
costs as will reduce the business done be- 
low the economical volume. This all 
strikes very close to the heart of the prob- 
lem which many utilities have had to face 
when non-utility retailers engage in cut- 
ting prices and in distributing unaccept- 
ably low quality appliances. 
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There is ultimately only one level from 
which the real profitableness of appliance 
merchandising can be measured, and that 
is to be found in the quality and cost of 
gas service to the customer. No cost 
level built up by “allocations” or any 
other device can be used. A higher price 
might have brought larger returns, a low- 
er price might have brought a sufficiently 
larger volume of business also to bring 
larger returns, or, again, pricing accord- 
ing to such imposed costs might have re- 
sulted in a deficit, while a lower price 
might have brought revenue and expense 
into balance or at least decreased the 
amount of the nominal loss. If the utility 
is confirmed in the conviction that it must 
engage in appliance merchandising, such 
as decreases in deficits, when measured 
from levels as arbitrary as those deter- 
mined by allocation of joint costs are 
profits and not losses at all, and further- 
more, such exactly are the methods of 
pricing used by the aggressive and suc- 
cessful non-utility merchandisers. When 
they price goods of different sorts with 
different mark-ups, they are always striv- 
ing to find the price which will call forth 
that volume of business, which multiplied 
by the margin of profit obtainable at that 
price, will net the largest return. 

The whole idea of merchandising ap- 
pliances at a profit is fundamentally in 
conflict with the idea of promoting gas 
consumption. One idea or the other must 
prevail. Ultimately and finally, very few 
gas utilities are merchandising appliances 
for the direct and immediate profit to be 
made. One purpose or the other must 
prevail, yet that does not mean a utility 
should not make what it can; should not 
make real efforts to take the lesser losses 
after it has reached the point where con- 
cessions in the appliance end of the busi- 
ness no longer bring compensating re- 
turns or help avoid larger losses in the 
principal line of business. In no case 


would a utility merchandiser seem justi- 
fied in initiating price-cutting for the di- 
rect and immediate results in the way of 
larger sales and profits on appliances. 


Neither does the recognition of these 
principles of competitive business and 
their adaptation to the gas industry jus- 
tify absurd references to giving away 
appliances. In the long run and on the 
average the customer pays for gas and 
gas appliances. Sometimes it is better 
business expediency to carry more of the 
common and humanly unallotable costs 
on one and then on the other. The pre- 
scription is usually in proportion to the 
seriousness of the situation. Let us hope 
that industry never allows the public to 
become so unaware of the usefulness of 
gas that such an expedient need be con- 
sidered. Certainly none of the foregoing 
can be understood to imply that a gas util- 
ity can not or may not profit on its mer- 
chandise sales directly. It only suggests 
that appliance sales profits should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of gas sales 
profits, that a 50 cent gain on appliance 
sales should not be accepted or allowed to 
interfere with a dollar gain in gas sales. 
A large number of gas companies are 
ready and willing to service their outlets 
in the form of customer’s appliances gra- 
tuitously even when purchased from other 
dealers yet they fail to see the fact that 
the same principle holds with respect to 
the initial sale of appliances. If it pays 
to spend money to maintain outlets for 
the product, those having faith in the 
future of the industry should be equally 
willing to spend money and energy in de- 
veloping new outlets by the method of 
volume sales of quality gas appliances. 


SHALL WE MERCHANDISE? 


There are those in the gas industry 
who, finding themselves in a keenly com- 
petitive market as far as selling appliances 
is concerned and recognizing their defi- 
ciencies as aggressive sales organizations, 
feel that the gas utility might as well 
withdraw from appliance merchandising 
altogether. Organizations are already in 
existence, which know how and are will- 
ing to go out and do a volume business. 
Some organization of this type may do 
the appliance merchandising of the future, 
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and if this should come to pass it would 
be very unfortunate for the gas utility 
but it may at that be the lesser of two 
evils, the lesser of losses. It is hoped 
that should direct or large scale selling 
invade the gas industries as it already has 
others, the effort will be cooperative 
at least to the extent that the gas utility 
can control the quality of the goods sold. 

To the non-utility merchant gas ap- 
pliances are but so many articles of com- 
merce which he will sell while the demand 
is good and as long as he can make a 
profit. He is obviously not interested in 
the sale of gas. He is a fair-weather friend 
whose help in distributing quality out- 
lets should be recognized and appreciated. 
Indeed the suggestion for cooperation 
with non-utility dealers is entirely in place. 
It must however be definite and will of 
necessity be limited in scope. But if it 
does not give the utility some control over 
the quality of appliances sold it may harm 
as much as aid. Furthermore the general 
competition among producers of all goods 
for outlets in this period of generalized 
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The New England Gas Ass’n uses regional 
cooperative advertising to increase gas sales 
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OW are see tne cash wtanee do ven 9p ont © vor ome 
00 icy mornings, fearful that the car won't start? 

‘Then, for a long stretch of minutes, the air is filled with the mournful 
sound of a battery wearing itself out, and you are fit to be tied. 

A needless imposition upon your disposition, and upon your car. One 
of chose new-type Gas Garage Heaters, that so many are praising, will 
save you delays, and your car costly repairs and deterioration. 

It’s the last word in fool-proof, scientific equipment. Turn it on or of 
as the weather wills. As much or as little heat as is needed, automati- 
cally maintained Investigate .. 





without attention 
Call on your gas company fc f b laundry 
drying, house heating, cooking, water heating, incineration, fireplaces, 
refrigeration, and many other uses for GAS THE BETTER FUEL. 


Appliances that you desire may be purchased with a smail down pay- 
ment and convenient terms for the balance. 
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The program of advertising conducted by the 
New England Gas Ass’n ts one answer to the 
new compettiton 
competition has developed such an over- 
abundance of outlets that the many in- 
dividual units find it difficult to make a 
fair margin of profit. Such conditions in- 
variably lead to price cutting and the of- 
fering of poorer and poorer quality. It 
has not been demonstrated that there are 
not too many in this business even now, 
so that the margin of profit does not pro- 
vide a basis for sound merchandising pol- 
icies. It is this over-supply of distrib- 
utors induced by the amount of dis- 
tressed merchandise offered by marginal 
producers that has turned many a sat- 
isfactory merchandising profit into a red 
record of loss for utility companies dur- 
ing the last two years. Cooperation with 
non-utility dealers should be selective of 
those fitted and willing to conduct their 
business along the lines which a gas util- 

ity itself would deem desirable. ° 
On the other hand, the non-utility 
dealer can not reasonably be expected to 
fight the battle of gas in the results of 
which he has no particular interest. In 
contrast, to the utility the appliances are 
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The Blue Star Home is one way of attract- 
ing attention to the many uses for gas in the 
modern home. Prof. Dorau talks of the new 
competition, and the lesson he brings out 
points to a more universal use of such mod- 
ern merchandising methods as Blue Star 
model home demonstrations in the future 
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the indispensable avenues for the rendi- 
tion of its service. They are its sales out- 
lets and its final responsibility. Only 
those who have something at stake will 
fight long and sacrifice much. The gas 
utility has everything at stake in appliance 
merchandising. It should be in every com- 
munity the most significant distributor 
and set the standards which others will 
be encouraged to follow, but if it can not 
or will not perform this function, it will 
be carried on under other auspices, and 
our concern is, how well? 


Because the gas industry is not very 
sales conscious and because those in places 
of authority are so largely trained and 
interested in other aspects of the business, 
it might not be amiss to experiment at 
least with some methods which would 
demonstrate what could be done by ag- 
gressive and scientifically organized sales 
campaigns. Cooperative efforts in which 
quality appliance manufacturers who are 
used to thinking in terms of competitive 
marketing might prove inspirational and 
while not to be thought of as a permanent 
feature might well provide the needed 
impetus and revival which many a com- 
pany needs. Here again however, there 
is danger, for although the appliance man- 
ufacturer is keenly interested in the future 
of the gas industry, yet he does not make 
his profit out of the sale of gas but out 
of the sale of appliances. The gas utility 
can not expect him to bear the cost of 
making and keeping its gas outlets. Nei- 
ther can the manufacturer who finds or 
believes he will find the market for gas 
appliances less remunerative in the future 
be blamed for withdrawing or reducing 
his efforts. The gas appliance manufac- 
turer has during the entire history of the 
gas industry carried forward and done 
some of the most effective “pinch hitting” 
but it would be infantile for the gas in- 
dustry to lean to any much greater ex- 
tent than it does on this willing and able 
aid. The appliance manufacturers’ aid is 
useful and appreciated but it should not 
be too much relied upon. Ultimately the 
gas industry must fight its own way, and 


the competition it will meet in the future 
will demand all the resources of the in- 
dustry and its aids and allies combined. 


WE MUST LOOK AHEAD 

The new competition, in its all perva- 
siveness, its intensivity and the swiftness 
with which it changes the scene and re- 
aligns business forces, can not be suc- 
cessfully contended with by looking only 
to the immediate causes or even by the 
most careful and energetic management 
of the internal affairs of a business such 
as we have discussed. Those who are 
organized and informed only to meet the 
difficulties of today are like those who will 
only repair the roof where and when it 
leaks and like the traditional keeper who 
looks after the horse is stolen. The busi- 
ness strategy of the new competition con- 
sists in anticipating trends and striking at 
underlying causes. “Business prepared- 
ness” must be the slogan of those indus- 
tries which expect to meet this ever- 
changing attack in an effective manner. 
Business preparedness implies having at 
hand at the desired time the knowledge 
and the technique needed to cope with a 
new industrial or business circumstance. 
Research in the business economics of the 
industry is the method by which the basic 
facts and circumstances of the industry 
can be discovered. It is the only way in 
which the long time trends and those sec- 
ondary and underlying causes of the more 
immediate conditions, of which most are 
aware, can be detected. Business pre- 
paredness also demands that the executive 
and managerial staff be qualified for an- 
alytical as well as the more purely direc- 
tive functions, but the capacity to evaluate, 
in fact even to recognize or to appreciate 
the more fundamental economic trends 
which are shaping the future of the in- 
dustry is not innate or even readily ac- 
quired. It is beyond the capacity of any- 
one to discover the necessary facts alone, 
for today it’s one thing and tomorrow 
another. Single units of the industry 
could only under rare circumstances un- 
dertake such analyses, and why should 
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Another fine —_ of cooperative advertising 
n New England 

not such arcana economic research 

be carried on cooperatively, since the ben- 

efits would accrue to the entire industry? 

The avidity with which organized in- 
dustry has seized upon research in the 
field of business economics as a tool for 
forecasting the future, as insurance 
against sudden diversion of purchasing 
power to directly or indirectly competing 
products or services and as the only 
method by which the fullest possibilities 
of the industry could be realized, is one 
of the most surprising of post-war de- 
velopments. 

The challenging problems of the gas 
industry today are business and economic 
in character rather than technical. To 
meet these problems successfully it must 
seek out economic fact as it has sought 
out technical fact, seek men trained in 
business as it has in the past sought men 
trained in engineering. It must proceed 
also to secure as much outside interest in 
its problems as it can through cooperation 
and assistance when these promise useful 
results. In promoting the organized and 


large scale study of the business eco- 
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nomics of the gas industry, the benefits 
of securing the efforts of men and or- 
ganizations not too close to the industry 
can be freely recommended, for only by 
such cooperation can a fresh point of view 
be secured and one without the presup- 
positions and assumptions which it is only 
natural that everyone have about the 
things he works with intimately and daily. 


With all the consolidations, combina- 
tions, and mergers in business and the 
rapid integration of industry, it might 
have been expected that there would fol- 
low an era of less drastic competition. 
Instead, competition has risen to new 
levels of intensity, consolidation and inte- 
gration having merely afforded the 
strength of union for the new competi- 
tion. This new competition arises out of 
the new mode of life and this is all per- 
vasive. Although the gas industry has in 
its history met and adjusted itself to di- 
rect competition, this indirect pressure 
upon the habits of people which consti- 
tutes the very roots and basis of the de- 
mand for the industry’s product is an 
attack of an entirely different character 
and at points where the industry is frankly 
weak. The gas industry is entering the 
most competitive era in its entire history. 
In recognition of this fact the industry 
must become sales minded. Everywhere 
in business the place given and importance 
attached to merchandising increases with 
the degree and intensity of competition 
experienced. The technique of merchan- 
dising, i.e. marketing, advertising, and 
selling, have been developed to such an 
extent by industries long experienced in 
the ways of competition that goods and 
services not promoted according to the 
best traditions of the art are losing out. 
Inherent merit in a product no longer as- 
sures success to the producer. Indeed it 
seems to be true that it is the best mer- 
chandized commodity or service which 
wins out. The gas industry is rather 
poorly equipped to meet the new compe- 
tition, principally because of its attitude 
of mind on certain merchandising policies. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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TIDE OF MEN AND AFFAIRS 








HESTERS.STACK- 

POLE is now assist- 
ant manager of the mer- 
chandising department of 
the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power 
Co. of Baltimore, Md. 
Previous to joining the 
Baltimore company, Mr. 
Stackpole was sales man- 
ager of the Richmond 
Division of the Virginia 
Electric Power Co., a 
Stone and Webster sub- 
sidiary. 

Mr. Stackpole joined the Stone and Web- 
ster organization after graduation from Brown 
Universtiy in 1922. He held various merchan- 
dising and sales positions in different localities 
in New England, and then was transferred to 
Virginia. 

H R. STRAIGHT, vice-president and general 

* manager, The Empire Companies, Bart- 
lesville, Okla., has been elected a member of 
the executive committee of the Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Association. 


R E. BRIGHAM, chief clerk, gas production 

* department, Cities Service Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., has been promoted to the Wichita 
district of the company. 


ARRY L. SWICEGOOD, supervisor of 

the sales floor of the Fall River Gas 
Works Company, Fall River, Mass., was 
transferred November 13 to the Electric Light 
& Power Company of Abington and Rock- 
land (Mass.) where he became assistant to 
the engineer. He will be located at North 
Abington. 


H J. STRUTH, for the past year editor of 

* Natural Gas magazine, the official pub- 
lication of the Natural Gas Department of the 
American Gas Association, is now connected 
with the Gulf Publishing Co. of Houston, 
Texas. 


ALTON JONES, first vice-president 

* of the Cities Service Co., of New York, 

N. Y., has been made a vice-president and di- 
rector of the Public Service Co. of Colorado. 


A. MESSENGER has been appointed man- 
* ager of the gas distribution department of 
The United Engineers and Contractors, Inc., 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent resigna- 
tion of A. M. Boyd. Mr. Messenger has been 
an employee of the U. G. I. or its subsidiaries 
since his graduation from Stevens Institute of 
Technology in 1910. 





C. S. Stackpole 


HOWARD A. LOCKHART, formerly chief 
chemist of the Fall River Gas Works 
Company, Fall River, Mass., has taken a posi- 
tion with the Lowell Gas Light Company, 
Lowell, Mass., as industrial service engineer. 
Both the Lowell and Fall River companies 
are under the executive management of Stone 
& Webster, Inc. 


L W. SELTZER, engineer, Consumers Gas 

* Co., Reading Pa., is now on the staff 
of J. A. Perry, manager of the gas and elec- 
tric operations of The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W J. HENDERSON, who has been asso- 

* ciated with H. C. Hopson, has opened 
an office at 105 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
and is specializing in finances and public utility 
problems. 


WALTER F. NORTON has been appointed 

manager of the Nashua district of the 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire to suc- 
ceed the late George L. Sadler. Mr. Norton 
has been superintendent of the company’s gas 
department since 1897. 


HE board of directors of the Standard Gas 

Equipment Corp. has elected W. Frank 
Roberts as chairman of the board, following 
the resignation of R. Curzon Hoffman, Jr., 
former president. In this capacity Mr. Roberts 
will be the active chief executive officer of the 
company. , 

Mr. Roberts was for ten years general man- 
ager of the Baltimore operations of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., resigning that position to 
assume charge of his new office. During the 
ten years of his direction of the affairs of the 
Baltimore operations of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Mr. Roberts carried out an extensive 
building program which the corporation had 
mapped out for the Baltimore district. 

Mr. Roberts is regarded as an authority on 
the manufacture of steel and has won special 
honors and distinction for the masterful man- 
ner in which he supervised the remodeling and 
enlargement of the Sparrows Point Plant. 


H D. SCHALL, who recently resigned as 

* vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, has 
been appointed vice-president and director of 
sales of the Regent Stove Company of Detroit. 


G IDNEY MASON, president of the Wels- 
bach Co. of New England, has announced 
that the gas part of the firm’s business has been 
acquired by the Welsbach Water Heater Co. 
of New England. This latter company is under 
the management of Theo. H. Piser, with the fol- 
lowing associates: S. B. Palmer, Chas. S. God- 
dard, and Edw. A. Colgan. The address is 113 
Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
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124 Attend Gas School at Purdue 
University 





Lecturing and demonstrating at the Purdue gas 
school 


ONE hundred and twenty-four men, repre- 
senting 55 companies and utilities, attended 
the fourth annual Gas School, held at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., Nov. 14, 15, and 16, 
under the direction of the Engineering Exten- 
sion Department and the School of Chemical 
Engineering, with the Indiana Gas Association 
and the American Gas Association cooperating. 
The Gas School this year was an outgrowth 
of the Gas Meter School which has been offered 
to the Indiana utilities by the Engineering Ex- 
tension Department of the University during 
the past three years. This year’s program was 
broadened to include subjects of interest to 
managers, superintendents, engineers, and meter- 
men. Meetings were held in the Gas Engineer- 
ing Experimental Laboratory recently equipped 
to carry on research problems of value to the 
gas industry. 

The program was arranged and directed by 
W. A. Knapp, Professor in Charge, Engineer- 
ing Extension Department, and R. B. Leckie, 
Professor of the Gas Engineering, School of 
Chemical Engineering, Purdue University, 
assisted by a Gas School Committee of the 
Indiana Gas Association. 

Among those who lectured were: A. J. Bar- 
rett, American Meter Co., Chicago, Ill.; George 
A. Lane, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill., with William Rosenia, also of the 
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Peoples Co., and Frank Sanger, American 
Meter Co., assisting; E. C. Falvey, Sprague 
Meter Co., Davenport, Ia., with T. H. Gron- 
berg assisting; A. D. MacLean, Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. J. 
Kelley, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; R. B. Leckie, Purdue Uni- 
versity; H. B. Johns, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago, Ill.; M. E. Benesh, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; L. A. Kirch, Midland Utilities Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and F. E. Sellman, Servel, Inc, 
New York, N. Y. 


Martin Insull Speaks at Advertis- 
ing Luncheon 

N an address before the Advertising Club 

of New York recently, Martin Insull, of 
Chicago, IIl., stated that he was a believer in 
business publicity, and that nothing is more 
necessary than a well-informed public. 

The utilities have tried to tell the public, 
the employees, and others the story of the 
fundamental economics of the business, accord- 
ing to Mr. Insull. It is of benefit for the 
public to know that the utility industry is a 
large one, that it is a stabilizer of business, and 
an aid to employment, he stated. 

In proving the point that the utilities must 
have active, favorable public opinion, the 
speaker said that the public service industries 
require two and one-half billions of dollars of 
new money each year, and that this money 
comes only from a friendly public, not one 
that is antagonistic. 

In the money markets the utilities compete 
with all industries, Mr. Insull said. The credit 
standing must be high, and the rates must there- 
fore be equitable. He emphasized the great 
importance rates have in the financing of utili- 
ties, and said that the foundation of the public 
utilities is a good financial standing and public 
favor. 

Among those present at the luncheon meet- 
ing were N. F. Brady, George B. Cortelyou, 
M. S. Sloan, Oscar H. Fogg, John W. Lieb, 
Judge Wm. L. Ransom, and Frank L. Blan- 
chard. 


The group at the recent gas school held at Purdue University 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


New England Gas Association 


BOUT 160 attended 

the annual meeting 
of the Operating Division 
held in New Haven, 
Conn., Dec. 7 and 8. In 
the course of his address, 
Chairman H. Vittinghoff 
pointed out that today 
long distance transmission 
of gas exceeds that of 
electricity in the value of 
the product, that coke had 
not only a most import- 
ant position in the tech- 
nique of gas manufac- 
ture, but that it also also occupies a large place 
in the total fuel uses of the country both do- 
mestic and industrial, and an even larger place 
potentially. Coke requires a definite and well- 
defined process of production to deliver its most 
satisfactory qualities. As a smokeless fuel 
the future of coke is already commencing to as- 
sume definitely larger proportions, and bankers 
are ready to put a great deal of money into the 
financing of the development of coke. 

In a paper “The Economics of Coke Ovens,” 
Angus MacArthur, vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Coke Co., treated in a masterly manner 
conditions surrounding the production and sale 
of coke. Benjamin R. Hasselman, chief chem- 
ist of the Connecticut Coke Co., presented a 
paper on the subject of coke from the stand- 
point of qualitative analysis in the manufac- 
ture and the necessity of proper grading and 
testing as related to handling in both storage 
and transportation and in gas manufacture. 

The following questions were covered by ac- 
tive discussion—l. How are the proper tem- 
peratures in a water gas set determined?; 2. 
Preparation of holders for painting with type 
of paint to be used for best protection; 3. What 
rate of consumption per customer do you use in 
figuring size of main?; 4. Would a change in 
specific gravity be noticed at the burner ?—Be- 
tween what limits would this occur?; 5. What 
annual program is followed in the maintenance 
of mains and services to keep unaccounted-for- 
gas at | minimum? 

The following officers were elected: Chair- 
man, I. T. Haddock; vice-chairman, A. S. 
Hall; secretary-treasurer, H. G. Taylor; gov- 
ernors, F. M. Goodwin and Angus MacArthur. 

Most of the members inspected the plant of 
the Connecticut Coke Co., under the guidance 
of Messrs. Hasselman and MacArthur, and 
were entertained at a luncheon as joint guests 
of the Connecticut Coke Co., and the New 
Haven Gas Light Co. 


I. T. Haddock 





Golf was provided for those who wished to 
take advantage of it and a sight-seeing tour 
about Yale University and the historic parts of 
New Haven was indulged in by some of the 
ladies. 


Southern Gas Association 
HE annual convention of the Southern Gas 
Association will be held in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, April 23, 24 and 25, 1929. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 
GECRETARY WM. H. THOMPSON of the 

Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association has 
announced that the annual convention of his 
Association will be held in Columbus, Ohio, 
March 5 and 6, 1929. 


Virginia Public Utilities Association 


HE annual convention 
of this association, 
held in Roanoke, Va., 
Nov. 21 and 22, had its 
largest attendance on rec- 
ord, there being more 
than 400 present. The 
program was replete with 
such outstanding tea- 
tures as an address on 
“The Relations Between 
the Public Utility and the 
Public,” by William 
A. W. Higgins Meade Fletcher of the 
Virginia State Corpora- 
tion Commission; “Some Investment Banking 
Views of the Public Utility Industry,” by 
Henry R. Hayes, vice-president of Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Inc., of New York; a 
description of the work of the State Conser- 
vation and Development Commission was most 
interestingly presented by William E. Carson, 
chairman of the commission; “Fundamental 
Rate Basis,” by N. M. Argabrite, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Gas and Electric Co.; 
“Whither Public Utilities?” by Alexander For- 
ward, managing director of the American Gas 
Association. 

Both the president, J. W. Hancock, of 
Roanoke, and the secretary, A. B. Tunis, of 
Richmond, were congratulated on the success 
of the convention. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, A. W. Higgins, of 
Charlottesville; vice-presidents, C. B. Short, 
Roanoke; T. Justin Moore, Richmond, and 
Herbert Markle, Bluefield; secretary, Allyn B. 
Tunis, Richmond; treasurer, A. H. Herrmann, 
Richmond. 

At the annual dinner and dance Colonel James 
P. Woods, former member of Congress, pre- 
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sided as toastmaster, and Junius P. Fishburn, 
Jr., president of the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce, was a speaker on the subject 
of “Industrial Development in the New Vir- 
ginia.” Entertainment was provided by the 
Appalachian Electric Power Company min- 
strels. 


Illinois Gas Association 


RESIDENT J. A. 

STRAWN announces 
the appointment of George 
Schwaner, of Springfield, 
Ill., formerly collector of 
internal revenue of the 
Springfield district, as 
secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois Gas Association, 
to succeed R. V. Prather, 
deceased. 

The Springfield, Iil., 
Register, commented as 
follows on the appoint- 
ment: 

“In selecting George W. Schwaner, of Spring- 
field, as executive secretary of the Illinois Gas 
Association, the Illinois Electric association and 
the Illinois Electric Railways association, those 
great organizations have chosen a man well 
qualified for this difficult position. He is a 
worthy successor of the late Robert V. Prather 
through whose genius these associations were 
co-ordinated. Springfield congratulates Secre- 
tary Schwaner and the triumvirate of associa- 
tions which he now represents, and is particu- 
larly pleased that this city remains the head- 
quarters and that these associations are to again 
hold their convention in Springfield. It is a 
high-power group in personality, pep and pur- 
pose, and Springfield welcomes them all with 
super-power enthusiasm.” 

The following is copied from “The History 
of Illinois and Her People” by Professor 
George W. Smith, M. A., head department of 
history, State Teachers College, Carbondale, 
Ill., 1927. 

“George W. Schwaner, Internal Revenue 
Collector for the 8th District of Illinois, is one 
of the men of solid worth at Springfield and 
one who has had a long and varied experience 
in business and public life. 

“In 1910 he became Chief Deputy County 
Treasurer, serving until 1918, then was elected 
County Treasurer for a term of four years, 
after which he engaged in the business of 
public accounting, but discontinued it when 
in 1921 he was appointed by President Hard- 
ing as Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
8th District of Illinois, serving six years in 
that position. 

“During this period he was also engaged in 
the business of mining and selling coal, operat- 





G. W. Schwaner 


ing a coal mine near Springfield. A conscien- 
tious, honorable man of high principles, he is 
well fitted for his present responsible position, 
and in it is rendering a most effective service.” 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


NOTHER interesting contest for women 

of utility companies in Wisconsin is being 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion. The contest opened May 1, 1928, and will 
continue for one year when, shortly thereafter, 
the committee of judges consisting of Miss 
Estelle Rowe, assistant secretary, Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin, Miss May S. Flete- 
meyer, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Hammond, Ind., and A. F. Herwig, director, 
Wisconsin Public Utility Information Bureau, 
Milwaukee, will announce the awards. 

The contest covers the programs presented in 
the various communities by the girls’ organiza- 
tions in the company offices in each unit. The 
girls’ organization in each instance is to keep 
a record of programs and attendance includ- 
ing such other information as is necessary to 
determine which group has carried out the 
most constructive and useful program during 
the term of the contest. The awards, consist- 
ing of $50 first prize, $25 second prize and $10 
for third prize, are to be given to those utility 
women’s clubs which show the greatest prog- 
ress along the lines indicated below. 


1. The program of activities adopted and car- 
ried out by the individual club or organiza- 
tion. 

(a) A general plan of programs for the en- 
tire year with a definite objective. 

(b) Timeliness and variety of subjects dis- 
cussed. 

(c) A large proportion of the membership 
participating in the programs and other 
activities. 

(d) A definite plan of organization and pro- 
cedure. 


2. The attendance in proportion to the number 
of women in the club or group. 


(a) Consideration will be given to the diffi- 
culties encountered when the unit includes 
a number of small offices scattered over 
considerable territory. 

(b) Where the number of women employees 
is very large and distances from the 
homes to the meeting place are long it 
is understood that only those women who 
can attend frequently will join the or- 
ganization. In such a case the total num- 
ber of women employees will not be the 
sole basis for attendance credit. 


3. The activity of the individual members in 
civic affairs in their particular localities. 


(a) Home service workers whose regular 
duties include talks to cooking classes 
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and other groups or Commercial Depart- 
ment girls who regularly demonstrate 
equipment will not earn extra credit in 
this contest by doing this work. Partici- 
pation by girls from other departments in 
large activities of this kind will count. 

(b) Public speaking work in general will 
receive credit. 

{c) Safety demonstrations by individuals or 
drill teams will count. 

(d) Active participation in church, lodge, 
association, club or civic organizations 
especially by those holding important 
offices or serving actively on important 
committees will be credited. 


A report will be made at the close of the 
contest by the officers of the club setting forth 
the claims of the group for the cash prize 
awards. This report must be approved by a 
company executive officer and then submitted 
to the committee of judges. 

In order to make the contest more interesting 
the Women’s Committee, since their annual 
meeting in September, has been issuing a 
monthly circular or bulletin to stimulate en- 
thusiasm. 

The period of the contest is now half over 
and gratifying earnestness and enthusiasm is 
being shown by the various units. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 


‘THE mid-year meeting of this association 
was held December 11, 1928, at Harris- 
burg, Pa., with the largest registration on rec- 
ord, 171. President Mark Pendleton, of York, 
Pa., introduced Mayor G. A. Hoverter of 
Harrisburg, who briefly welcomed the conven- 
tion to the city. 

Among the interesting business matters dis- 
posed of were some proposed changes in the 
Constitution. These were voted upon by the 
entire membership and among them was the 
proposed addition that the Council shall have 
power to appoint and assign duties to a 
Managing Director and a Solicitor. The vote 
was overwhelmingly in favor; and in explana- 
tion of these requirements, it was mentioned 
that the industry was to have the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Association function more along 
the lines of the American Gas Association. 

Another very interesting and _ significant 
report made for the consideration of the mem- 
bers present was a proposed agreement be- 
tween the Sanitary Water Board of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and companies 
operating manufactured gas works within the 
Commonwealth regarding the installation and 
operation of equipment and apparatus for the 
elimination or substantial treatment of gas 
plant wastes so as to prevent harm to public 
water supplies. 

Mr. Pendleton in his presidential address 
stressed the need for the segregation of gas 


sales and pointed out in connection with the 
York Gas Co. that 1927 showed an increase 
over 1926, and 11 months of 1928 showed an 
increase over 1927 in domestic gas sales. A 
goal has been set up of 100 cu.ft. additional 
sales per customer per month. He further 
stated that such studies indicate that 50 per 
cent of domestic gas range sales are replace- 
ments. 

A. M. Wiley, sales manager, Pennsylvania 
Gas and Electric Co., York, described the 
interesting experiences of his company in sell- 
ing merchandise from auto truck displays, 
particularly in connection with extensions to 
suburban territories furnished gas by high 
pressure. These districts have special rates 
which contain many of the elements of the 
fixed charges, but in spite of this, very suc- 
cessful selling was accomplished. 

Home service lectures and an exchange 
campaign for oil ranges were some of the 
methods employed, the exchanged equipment 
being taken to far distant country points and 
auctioned. Mr. Wiley stated that the sales- 
men had full authority in making offers for 
the exchanged equipment and the result was 
that they largely “dickered” or “horse traded.” 

John C. Smith, Reading, Pa., and J. Ward 
Crankshaw, Allentown, Pa., took an active 
part in the discussion of this paper and com- 
pared the practice of their companies with 
that of the York organization, making a live 
and interesting story. 

“The Trend in Gas Manufacture” was pre- 
sented by A. Gordon King, service engineer, 
American Gas Association. The speaker re- 
viewed history, analyzed some of the statis- 
tics of the industry, and abstracted recent 
A. G. A. convention papers which dealt with 
new processes. He also considered the future 
of the industry. Mr. King’s conclusion was 
that the production man should borrow the 
spectacles of the sales force and see as 
through their eyes some of the economic fac- 
tors faced by the sales departments. The 
paper was well received and ably discussed. 

An excellent luncheon next was served in 
Penn Harris Hotel with music and vaudeville 
numbers as entertainment. The chief speaker 
was Dr. Fred A. Godcharles, director of the 
State Library and Museum, who delved into 
the history and orgin of fire and compared 
this with the service rendered by the gas in- 
dustry today. Brief remarks were also made 
by J. B. Jones, Bridgeton, N. J., and H. A. 
Stockton, president of the New Jersey 
Association. 

Howard Williams described the new A. G. 
A. course in Domestic Gas Salesmanship. 

At the afternoon session unaccounted for 
gas and public relations were subjects under 
consideration. Such well-known Pennsylvania 
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utility men as J. F. Jones, Kingston, H. M. 
Squier, Scranton, George B. Bains, 3rd, Har- 
risburg, Andrew S. Morgan, Allentown, A. B. 
Millar, Pennsylvania Electric Ass’n, Frani 
P. Duggan, Lewistown, and Herbert H. Gan- 
ser, Norristown, took part. There is no ques- 
tion but that the meeting was one of the most 
successful and most largely attended. 


Chairman Meals Congratulates 
Wrinkle Winners 


AMUEL W. MEALS, chairman of the 
Natural Gas Department of the A. G. A. 
has expressed the interest of the entire 
natural gas industry in the results of the 
recently conducted Wrinkle Contest of the 
Department in the following letter which was 
sent to all prize winners. The names of the 
prize winners, and the wrinkles they submit- 
ted, were given in the December issue of the 
MonrTHLY. 
Mr. Meals’ letter is as follows: 


“I am pleased to send you herewith the 
American Gas Association check for $25. 
This represents your financial reward for sub- 
mitting one of the prize winning wrinkles. 

“The check itself is but a partial recognition 
from the Association for the good work which 
you have done. I am sure that the natural 
gas industry, as a whole, is very grateful to 
you for making your ideas available to the 
industry. 

“The submission of a wrinkle, and particu- 
larly of a prize-winning wrinkle, indicates 
that you have applied original thought to 
your work, and your action in making the 
idea available to all gas men is highly com- 
mended and appreciated. 

“Please permit me to offer my personal 
congratulations and to hope that you will 
continue to send your wrinkle ideas to the 
Natural Gas Department of the American 
Gas Association.” 


Correlating Research 
(Continued from page 15) 
together and so extend our knowledge, 
whereas the results of a great deal oi 
effort at research are now lost. 

At the last annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, a directory of the research acti- 
vity and investigations of universities 
and other institutions and organizations 
was published. It is the hope of the As- 
sociation to publish a more complete di- 
rectory of such activities in the near fu- 
ture. 








HOW MANY MORE FEEL THE SAME? 
‘THE sentence quoted below is taken from 
a letter received from E. R. Guion, an 
appliance salesman for the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., located at Eureka, Calif.: 
“Will you kindly send me a copy of your 








New England Companies Have 
First Aid Contest 


HE second annual First Aid Contest be- 

tween New England public utilities under 
the executive management of Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., held at Rockland, Mass., Oct. 24, 
was won by the team of the Edison Electric 
Ifluminating Company of Brockton, which 
scored 98.67 per cent in the three problems 
assigned to the competing teams. 

The other companies participating in the 
contest and their scores were: The Electric 
Light and Power Co. of Abington and Rock- 
land (Mass.), 98.33 per cent; Pawtucket (R. 
I.) Division of the Blackstone Valley Gas & 
Electric Co., 98 per cent; Fall River Gas 
Works Co., Fall River, Mass., 97.5 per cent; 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Division of the Black- 
stone Valley Gas & Electric Co., 97.33 per 
cent; Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass., 
96.67 per cent; Haverhill Gas Light Co., Hav- 
erhill, Mass., 95 per cent. 

The competition was conducted according 
to the contest rules of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. Most of the companies com- 
peting have received first aid training from 
this Bureau. Safety Supervisors of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Company 
officiated as judges. 

Stone & Webster, Inc., are sponsoring this 
annual event to stimulate interest in first aid 
work among the employees in companies 


under their executive management and among 
the people in the communities 
panies serve. 


these com- 





Scene at the first aid contest 
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Southwest Division Announces Important 
Program for January Meeting 


UBJECTS to be 
discussed at the 
annual convention of 
the Southwest Divi- 
sion, Natural Gas De- 
partment, American 
Gas Association, to be 
held in Shreveport, 
La., January 14 and 
15, indicate clearly the 
nature of problems in 
the Southwest. 

In at least one important particular the 
gas business in the Southwest is the ex- 
act reverse of the business in the North 
and East. This differ- 
ence is involved in the 
terms “supply” and 
“markets.” In the 
East the problem is to 
secure an adequate 
supply for the great 
markets of that sec- 
tion. In the South- 
west the problem is 
one of obtaining mar- 
kets for the great sup- « P. McD. Biddison 
plies of natural gas with which nature 
has endowed this section. 

In this difference of conditions is to be 
found the reason for the numerous prob- 
lems that are peculiar to the Southwest. 
Naturally, a large number of these prob- 
lems come under the head of “transmis- 
sion.” Isolation of many Southwestern 
fields and the sparse population of many 
districts, necessitating the finding of dis- 
tant markets, give the clue at once to the 
nature of the transmission questions. 

The sectional peculiarities of the busi- 
ness are reflected in the program which 
Henry C. Morris, vice-chairman of the 


E. F. Schmidt 


Natural Gas Depart- 
ment, and Elmer E. 
Schmidt, chairman of 
the committee on pa- 
pers, have constructed 
for the meeting. 

The program con- 
tains two outstanding 
transmission ques- 
tions, proper casing of 
wells and economic 
problems of high-pres- H. C. 
sure gas transmission. Another trans- 
mission problem, which probably will be 
discussed, but which does not appear as 

a formal paper, is 
leakage from _high- 
pressure lines. 

P. MacDonald Bid- 
dison, of Shreveport, 
had been engaged by 
the Louisiana Section 
of the American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical En- 
gineers to prepare a 
paper on “Economic 

N. C. McGowen Problems of High- 
Pressure Gas Transmission” for their 
meeting, but since this meeting is to be 
held at Shreveport simultaneously with 
that of the gas organization the latter is 
placing Mr. Biddison on its program and 
the two organizations are to join their 
meetings for this purpose. 

The proper casing of wells is to be dis- 
cussed in a paper by H. C. Otis, Arkan- 
sas Natural Gas Corp., Shreveport, under 
the subject “Proper Casing and Tubing 
of Wells.” 

“Open Flow by Pressure Methods” is 
to be handled perhaps by E. L. Rawlins 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Bartles- 


Morris 
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ville, Okla. His discussion, however, will 
not officially represent the findings of the 
bureau, but will be his individual views. 

The bureau has recently issued a bulle- 
tin entitled “Leakage From High-Pres- 
sure Natural Gas Transmission Lines” by 
Mr. Rawlins and L. D. Wosk. This study 
reveals some interesting findings on the 
great financial losses which leakage entails 
and there probably will be some discus- 
sion of the subject before the convention. 

Because of the scores of hamlets and 
villages which are being added to the gas 
lines in the Southwest, especially in 
Texas, an interesting and vitally impor- 
tant topic is “Ideal Distributing Systems 
for Communities of 250 to 1,500 Meters.” 
A paper on this subject will be presented 
by Chester L. May, Dallas, superintend- 
ent of the Community Natural Gas Co., 
a subsidiary of the Lone Star Gas Corp. 
The importance of this subject to the in- 
dustry is indicated by the fact that some 
towns have as few as 35 meters. 

The proper classification of accounts is 
now to the fore in the natural gas indus- 
try, and a paper entitled “Proper Classi- 
fication of Accounts for Natural Gas 
Producing, Pipe Line, and Distributing 
Companies” will be read by Joe Zeppa, 
Shreveport, secretary of the Arkansas 
Natural Gas Corp. 

The latest addition to the natural gas 
fold among large cities of the Southwest, 
New Orleans, will be represented on the 
program by Harold Meade, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc. His subject will be 
“The Development of Sales of Natural 
Gas and the Rates Necessary to Obtain 
Business.” This title was especially sug- 
gested by Oscar H. Fogg, president of 
the American Gas Association. 

At least one woman, and possibly more, 
will have a place on the program. Miss 
Lois Upshaw, advertising manager of the 
Dallas Gas Co., will present a paper on 
“Gas Company Advertising,” explaining 


the unique methods which she has used 
to produce some of the most interesting 
advertisements published in Dallas. 


In addition to Mr. Biddison’s paper, 
the Louisiana Section, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, will show a 
moving picture on the manufacture of 
seamless line pipe. The two organiza- 
tions will join in a single meeting for this 
showing, according to present plans. 
There will be numerous other discus- 
sions. 

The meeting is primarily a business 
conference, and the entertainment fea- 
tures are not numerous but will be ade- 
quate to the occasion. The host is N. C. 
McGowen, Shreveport, member of the ad- 
visory board of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment. Mr. McGowen has volunteered 
to act as chairman of local arrangements 
and entertainment. There will be a noon- 
day luncheon on the first day, Monday, 
January 14. The same night a barbecue 
and theatre entertainment will be the at- 
traction. 

B. A. Hardy, Shreveport, representing 
the Moody-Seagraves interests, has ex- 
pressed a desire to invite the delegates to 
a barbecue at the Waskom compressor 
station of the company 23 miles from 
Shreveport provided it can be arranged. 

The great natural gas development 
around Shreveport and Monroe and other 
sections of North Louisiana will be of in- 
terest to the visitors and several trips to 
the fields may be arranged. From the 
moment natural gas was piped from the 
Caddo oil field to. Shreveport in 1906 to 
the present, the gas evolution of Louisiana 
has been an epic full of romance and in- 
terest. Not the least interesting incident 
was the coming of natural gas recently to 
New Orleans after almost a century of 
manufactured gas in that city. 

It is expected that the states of Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, and 
New Mexico will be represented in the 
large attendance which is forecast. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Morris the meeting will 
be primarily a business gathering to aid 
in solving the problems of the Southwest 
and he urges all Southwestern gas men 
to attend. 


— 
ae. 
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Thoughts on Problems of Great Importance 
to the Natural Gas Industry 


By CHRISTY PAYNE 
Standard Oil Company of New York, N. Y. 


HIS undesirable 

citizen—the bad 
promoter—is no long- 
er swashbuckling 
around making trouble 
and threatening evils 
to the natural gas in- 
dustry. He has been 
laid by the heels, over- 
come by two illnesses 
which have consigned 
him to the hospital 
suffering a complete collapse. All this 
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bad luck has come upon him since the 
Dallas convention of the Natural Gas De- 
partment, and no one suspected at that 
time that these two diseases, appallingly 
swift in their attack, without warning 
should so completely subjugate the bad 


promoter and his dangerous designs. 
However, this citizen has a tough hold 
on life, and he will recover ultimately, 
so it behooves us to be on our guard and 
ready to mitigate his machinations when 
he gets his discharge from the hospital. 

In other and plainer words, if fuel oil 
prices get back to normal where gas can 
readily compete for the industrial market, 
and if money again becomes plentiful and 
cheap, we may expect the bad promoter 
to flourish once more like the plutocrat. 

The industry represented here is sin- 
cerely interested in and committed to 
right fundamental principles in natural 
gas operations, namely : 


First: Making available to the public 
the best fuel known. 

Second: Continuity of service without 
interruption. 

Third: Equitable rates and forms of 
rates sufficient to maintain service and 
yield a reasonable return on the value of 
the property. 
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Fourth: Maintenance of good will in 
public relations. 

Fifth: True conservation of a valuable 
but easily wasted product. 

Sixth: Experienced management. 

Seventh: Sound corporate financial 
structure. 

Directing attention to the last of these 
principles, may I state here some of the 
things which have been freely talked over 
with a feeling of alarm among our mem- 
bers. 

Every man is interested in the stand- 
ing of credit which his company has when 
it goes into the money market for new 
funds; it is a subject of importance to 
the industry as a whole. You well know 
that in the early years of the business, 
bankers looked askance at a natural gas 
project, and it was necessary to produce 
extensions largely out of earnings as the 
cost of new capital was too high. Hence, 
corporations did not pay large dividends, 
but used surplus and depreciation money 
to reinvest in the properties and as the 
years went on, valuable properties were 
built up with modest but regular earn- 
ings. A reputation was the result which 
finally reacted for credit and lower costs 
of financing. 

The danger is that in a time such as 
we have just been through when there 
was a plethora of money all over the 
country flowing into New York for in- 
vestment, funds were seeking investment 
in the natural gas business where the 
brokerage house was not experienced in 
natural gas operations and was not suff- 
ciently interested in the fundamental 
things but chiefly in a profitable place in 
which to invest the money of clamoring 
clients. There were quick profit pro- 
moters also involved. 

In collecting data for this address, I 
analyzed the statements of 44 companies. 
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Some of these statements were public 
bids for sale of securities and were nicely 
illuminated with maps on which the gas 
fields were established beyond question 
because pictured in printer’s ink where 
an investor could see them from his office 
chair. Other statements were privately 
available and all relate to promotions or 
sales of securities in 1926, 1927, and 1928. 

Some interesting facts are revealed— 
total issue of first mortgage bonds of 
operating companies, $75,996,000: deben- 
tures of operating companies, $37,950,- 
000; holding company bonds, $22,000,- 
000; preferred stock sales of operating 
companies, $2,750,000; holding compa- 
nies preferred stock sold, $7,500,000; 
total securities offered or sold, $124,- 
196,000. This takes no account of com- 
mon stocks which have been limited only 
by the capacity of the engraver. Six- 
teen of the enterprises issued stock war- 
rants with the bonds, and in two cases 
the debentures were convertible into com- 
mon stock. 


I have tried to go into an analysis of 
these securities and companies issuing 
them, and with some misgivings as to the 
wisdom of so doing, I venture to give you 
an opinion of some features of them. In 
my judgment, there were 23 cases where 
the equities behind the bonds were not 


adequate. These cases totaled $100,000,- 
000 of securities. There were 20 cases 
in which I would question a provision for 
safe and experienced management. These 
20 totaled $71,650,000. There were 14 
cases, amounting to $60,150,000, where 
the provisions for retirement of bonds 
by sinking fund or otherwise were not 
up to good, safe practice. 

What, if anything, can be done to pro- 
tect the natural gas industry is an import- 
ant question. Just now the continuation 
of high-priced money stops the marketing 
of bonds and low-priced fuel oil offered 
in many parts of the country discourages 
the promotion of companies which have 
for their object the sale of gas for in- 
dustrial use. These two factors beyond 


our control are more effective than any 
sort of restrictive action. 

Assume a return of abundant money 
and a demand for natural gas for indus- 
trial use—and what then? 

One obvious suggestion is that of a 
Blue Sky Law on the books of the prin- 
cipal states where securities are market- 
able. But all the arguments against Blue 
Sky Laws are particularly emphatic when 
considering natural gas operations. I 
suggest that it is so difficult to get any 
commission to understand the necessity 
of liberality in dealing with the plans for 
natural gas projects in which profits must 
be liberal to invite capital to take the risk, 
that many communities which otherwise 
would have the benefits of our great fuel 
might be deprived of them because of the 
rigidity of restrictions and the lack of 
sympathetic understanding on the part of 
those administering the Blue Sky Laws. 
I would be the last to advocate this sort 
of legislation. And even with Blue Sky 
Laws on the books, much damage is done 
before the laws operate. 

I am also unwilling to recommend that 
the American Gas Association single out 
the natural gas promotions and attempt 
any active measures to combat or to slow 
up the unreliable character of these pro- 
motions. I feel that the chance that such 
measures would create suspicion and dis- 
trust such as existed in early days against 
natural gas securities is one that we ought 
not now to take. There are many fine 
natural gas companies now operating 
with honorable records and _ valuable 
credit, and there are a number of bold 
and finely conceived new enterprises 
under way which must not be embar- 
rassed by the raising of any danger sig- 
nals with their far-reaching consequences. 

The remedies which commend them- 
selves to me at this time are not radical 
ones of positive action. 

Almost all new natural gas projects are 
at one time or another or in one phase 
or another submitted to one or more of 


the practical executives or engineers in 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Natural Gas—A Fuel and a Raw Material 


A Brief Article on Chemicals from Natural Gas 


By ALFRED W. FRANCIS 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


ATURAL gas is produced in Okla- 

homa, Texas, Louisiana, West Vir- 
ginia and California at more than one 
trillion cubic feet per year. Much of 
this is burned as an industrial and do- 
mestic fuel, and properly so because of 
its abundance as a by-product from petro- 
leum wells, and its convenience as com- 
pared with coal. Much of it is burned 
also for the production of carbon black, 
especially in localities far from industrial 
centers. This is also a legitimate indus- 
try because of the indispensability of the 
product for printer’s ink and the big 
demand which exists for it in rubber 
compounding and in paints. Yet large 
amounts of natural gas have been wasted 
because of no immediate use for it. It 
has been allowed to escape unburned into 
the air, or burned in the open air in huge 
quantities. 

As a chemical raw material natural gas 
has many actual and potential uses. Dry 
gas consists chiefly of methane, while 
wet gas contains also considerable quanti- 
ties of higher saturated hydrocarbons, 
such as butane and pentane. These latter 
now are usually extracted by compression 
or absorption, giving natural gasoline for 
blending ordinary gasoline to make 
it more volatile. Some of them are 
chlorinated to amyl chlorides, from which 
are derived the various amylenes, amyl 
alcohols, and acetates useful in the lac- 
quer, perfume, and flavoring industries. 


CHLORINATION OF METHANE 

Even methane is chlorinated to some 
extent, giving methyl chloride, chloro- 
form, and carbon tetrachloride. But the 
latter two are made more cheaply in an- 
other way, and the former can be made 
only in low yield. It is used in domestic 
refrigeration and could be converted into 
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methanol; but the synthesis of methanol 
from water gas has made that process 
obsolete. Essentially chlorination of nat- 
ural gas is an outlet for cheap chlorine 
and must be regarded as a chlorine indus- 
try rather than as a natural gas industry. 

The partial oxidation of methane to 
methanol, formaldehyde, and formic acid 
has been the subject of numerous inves- 
tigations. Formaldehyde is the only 
product which has been detected in ap- 
preciable quantities, and even that has 
never been produced in sufficient yields 
to justify commercial exploitation. 


CONVERSION TO WATER GAS 

The most promising synthetic possibili- 
ties of natural gas depend upon its pre- 
liminary conversion to water gas by 
interaction at high temperature with 
steam or limited amounts of oxygen. The 
resulting water gas or mixture of car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen is preferable 
to that made from coal because of its 
freedom from impurities, and its much 
higher percentage of hydrogen, which is 
usually required in excess. The principal 
processes employing water gas are the 
methanol synthesis and the production of 
gasoline hydrocarbons (Fischer process) 
and higher alcohols and synthol. Only 
the methanol synthesis is now on a com- 
mercial basis. Synthol is a mixture of 
the entire list of aliphatic chemical com- 
pounds. Until the process of making it 
is controllable so as to produce only one 
or two principal products, it is not likely 
to be commercially successful. 

Water gas is useful also in producing 
hydrogen which is used in large and in- 
creasing amounts in synthetic ammonia, 
hydrogenation of oils and coal. Here 
also, the higher percentage of hydrogen 
in water gas made from natural gas is an 
advantage. 
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These synthetic processes involve the 
use of high pressures and temperatures. 
Improved technique is rendering such 
processes more and more available to the 
chemical industry and will make practic- 
able many reactions which were until 
comparatively recently considered impos- 
sible. 

Many patents have been taken out for 
reactions of methane at moderate tem- 
peratures to give directly higher saturated 
and unsaturated compounds or other ali- 
phatic compounds. Some of these pat- 
ents neglect the actual properties of meth- 
ane which are characterized by extreme 
unreactivity except at very high tempera- 
tures. 

CARBON BLACK 

Another chemical reaction already re- 
ferred to is the production of carbon 
black. Good quality black is made with 
only about three per cent yield from the 
gas, and the heat of combustion also is 
lost. Much higher yields are obtainable 


by thermal dissociation to carbon and hy- 


drogen, but this requires a temperature 
of 2200° F. and the product is unfit for 
printer’s ink and has only a limited use 
in rubber. It should be possible by fun- 
damental research to increase the yield 
by partial combustion, and still obtain a 
product of high quality. It might be 
possible also to conserve the heat pro- 
duced in the form of power. 

Natural gas will remain one of the 
most convenient and efficient forms of 
fuel. But as such it furnishes also a 
most convenient raw material for any 
purpose to which a fuel may be adapted. 


Correction 


N the December issue of the MonTHLY an 

error appeared in the article describing the 
award of the Grasseli Medal to H. J. Rose, 
of The Koppers Co. It was stated in the arti- 
cle that the speech of presentation was made 
by W. H. Fulweiler, of The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. This was in- 
correct, as A. C. Fieldner, chief engineer, U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, made the speech and pre- 
sented the medal to Mr. Rose. 


“Coldest Spot” Will Give U. S. 
Supply of Helium 
HE “coldest spot in the world,” created 
through the engineering genius of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, will supply 
the navy’s giant dirigibles of the future with 
helium, the Associated Press reports. 

The new government plant under construction 
at Soncy, eight miles west of Amarillo, Texas, 
will recover helium from the natural gas of 
the Amarillo field by cooling it to a tempera- 
ture of 300 degrees below zero. At this tem- 
perature all the constituents of the natural 
gas, except the helium, are liquefied, permitting 
it to be drawn off as gas and leaving the resi- 
due as liquid. 

Because of the extreme low temperatures 
necessary for the operation of the process 
adopted by the Bureau of Mines for its new 
plant, the laboratory has been called “the 
coldest spot in the world.” At the low tem- 
peratures to be maintained there, atmospheric 
air will be liquid, carbon dioxide and mercury 
will be solids, lead and copper will take on the 
properties of steel and rubber will be as brittle 
as glass. In comparison, such temperatures as 
are found at the North Pole would be unbear- 
ably hot. 

If an icicle were thrust in with the liquified 
gases of the laboratory, it would produce the 
same reaction as obtained when a hot poker 
is placed in water. 

The cost of production of helium in the new 
plant will be brought down to but a few cents 
a cubic foot. which is relatively cheap when 
compared with the rate of $2,000 a cubic foot 
for less than 100 cubic feet produced before 
the United States entered the World War. 

The successful trans-Atlantic flight of the 
giant German air leviathan, the Graf Zeppelin, 
the Navy Department’s plans for building two 
dirigibles of even larger dimensions, and Great 
Britain’s construction of two palatial air liners 
have spurred the Bureau of Mines in its helium 
research. The work is under the direction of 
R. A. Cattell, chief of the helium section. 

Helium has been looked upon by experts as 
the only safe gas with which airships can be 
inflated for flight. The Graf Zeppelin and 
other foreign dirigibles depend upon highly in- 
flammable hydrogen for their buoyancy, while 
Uncle Sam’s airships use helium, which will 
not ignite. 

The United States is the only nation, so far 
as it is known, having sufficient resources to 
develop a commercial supply of helium for 
aeronautics. The Bureau of Mines has been 
engaged in years of intensive research for new 
gas fields containing helium. 

The Petrolia field in northern Texas was 
among those of importance first to be dis- 
covered. 
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Accountants Plan for Active Year 


HE Accounting 

Section of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation, under the 
chairmanship of F. H. 
Patterson, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is this year 
planning to continue 
the work which it has 
been doing in the past, 
and to augment it with 
several new activities 
of importance to the entire industry. 

Of particular significance is the ap- 
pointment of a Joint Committee with the 
Commercial Section on Merchandise Ac- 
counting. The scope of this committee 
has been stated as follows: “The com- 
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mittee to prepare an adequate classifica- 


tion for merchandise accounting. Prep- 
aration of this classification to take into 
consideration the requirements and poli- 
cies of the Commercial Section and the 
company management with regard to 
merchandising.” H. C. Davidson, of New 
York, is chairman, and W. R. Evans, of 
Chicago, is vice-chairman. 

Another committee has been appointed 
to study and report on the forms of or- 
ganization at present in effect among util- 
ities, the trends toward centralization ver- 
sus decentralization in departmental 
organization, and to analyze the objects 
and advantages of types of organization 
in performing the functions of the utility 
and its various departments most effi- 
ciently. It is proposed to classify this 
study from the following standpoints : 


1. A large individual company providing 
service in one large municipality. 

2. A large organization with several units 
operating in contiguous territory. 

3. An organization with widespread individ- 
ual units. 


A. L. Tossell, of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, is chairman 
of this committee. 

There are many continuing committees 
of the Section, and these committees will 
in all cases continue the work which has 
been started by the Section. These com- 
mittees are as follows: 

Committee on Uniform Classification 
of Accounts, H. M. Brundage, New 
York, chairman. 

Advisory Committee on A. G. A. Sta- 
tistics, G. E. McKana, Chicago, chairman. 

Committee on Fixed Capital Records, 
C. E. Eble, New York, chairman. 

Committee on Cost of Operating Mo- 
tors and Mechanical Equipment, M. F. 
Reeder, Chicago, chairman. 

Exhibit Committee, Sidney Curren, 
Newark, chairman. 

Insurance Committee, R. T. Kendall, 
Jackson, Mich., chairman. 

Relations with Customers, E. P. Prez- 
zano, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., chairman. 

Committee on Functions of the Au- 
ditor, D. H. Mitchell, Hammond, Ind., 
chairman. 

Committee on Accounting Office Per- 
sonnel, Harold Bergen, New York, chair- 
man. 

Development of Office Labor Saving 
Devices, H. E. Cliff, Newark, chairman. 

Committee on State Representatives, J. 
L. Conover, Newark, chairman. 

A particularly significant step was 
taken by the Section in the appointment 
of a committee to make definite recom- 
mendations to the Managing Committee 
as to how the Section can be of assistance 
to accountants of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment. E. B. Nutt of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
chairman of this committee, and J. R. 
Abercrombie, Kansas City, Mo., and L. A. 
Seyffert, Columbus, Ohio, are members. 
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Book Reviews 


The Technology of Low Temperature Car- 
bonization—By Frank M. Gentry, New York 
Edison Co. Published by Williams and Wil- 
kins Co., Baltimore, Md., 400 pages; $7.50. 

This recently published book covers the 
fundamental principles of coal distillation, and 
discusses the products and yields from both 
high and low temperature processes. From 
this it may be inferred that the author’s title 
is not inclusive enough. Mr. Gentry points 
this out in his preface when he writes that 
“more properly, perhaps, this volume should 
be entitled ‘Technology of Carbonization with 
Special Reference to Low Temperature Car- 
bonization.’” 

The author continues as follows: “The tech- 
nical differences between high and low tem- 
perature carbonization lie in the extent to 
which distillation is carried, by regulation of 
temperature and time, and in the procedure 
adopted for carrying the process to comple- 
tion.” ; 

Many authoritative articles on various 
phases of low temperature carbonization have 
appeared in the technical press in the past 
few years. Indeed, Mr. Gentry gives a bib- 
liography of more than 400 references of 
value. But, most of these articles have been 
concerned with data on a particular process 
or method, and it is gratifying to find that 
Mr. Gentry’s efforts have not been along 
these lines, but on the contrary have been 
directed mainly to an unbiased discussion of 
the entire subject. 

The eight chapters are on Fundamentals, 
Low Temperature Coal Gas, Low Tempera- 
ture Coal Tar, Low Temperature Coke, Nitro- 
genous and Other By-Products, Processes of 
Low Temperature Carbonization, Operation, 
Design, and Materials of Construction, and 
Economics. 

Those interested in the carbonizing of coal 
will find this a timely and interesting volume. 

Achievement—By Leaders in World Af- 
fairs. Published by American Educational 
Press, New York, N. Y. 230 pages; $2.50. 

This interesting little booklet is indeed writ- 
ten by “Leaders in World Affairs.” Forty- 
eight men who have proved themselves leaders 
in their chosen fields have written especially 
for this book an outline of the principles 
which have been found to be guides for char- 
acter and career building. 

The interest of the gas man will be stimu- 
lated with the brief remarks of George B. 
Cortelyou, president of the Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York, and first president of the 
American Gas Association. 

Others who have contributed are M. S. 
Sloan, president of the New York Edison Co., 
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Roger W. Babson, economist, Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, etc. 

Frank LeRoy Blanchard, director of Ad- 
vertising, H. L. Doherty and Co., has the fol- 
lowing to say of the book: 

“It there is in America today a young man 
possessing brains who, after reading this book, 
is not better equipped to make good, then there 
is something radically wrong in his make-up.” 

The editors of the book are to be congratu- 
lated upon the splendid illustrations. The 
portrait pictures of the contributors do much 
to “bring home” the message that they have 
given. 

Goodwill and Other Intangibles—By J. M. 
Yang, Ph.D. Published by The Ronald Press 
Co., New York, N. Y. 240 pages; $450. 

The author states that this book “is intended 
to represent in part a careful analysis and 
synthesis of current views, and in part a con- 
tribution in the development of a compre- 
hensive theory with respect to the treatment 
of intangibles in the accounts.” There are 
many books and articles on goodwill from a 
legal standpoint, and these necessarily form 
a vital part of the modern business library. 
However, practically nothing is now exist- 
ent, except Professor Yang’s book, which treats 
this subject from the standpoint of account- 
ing. 

The author’s method of presentation makes 
for clarity. His first step is to write of the 
various phases and interpretations of goodwill 
and related assets, and following this he takes 
up the accounting significance. 

Indicative of the thoroughness with which 
this book has been prepared is the chapter on 
“The Nature of Goodwill.” The psychological 
aspect is first taken up, and following this the 
economic characteristics. The application of 
goodwill to different classes of business re- 
lations comes next. 

A brief review of this nature cannot con- 
sider all phases of the book. Needless to say, 
the volume is one which will be read and 
studied with great interest, since its subject 
matter is of importance and has been given 
relatively little attention up to this time. 

The several chapters of the book are titled, 
Definitions and Characteristics of Intangibles, 
The Nature of Goodwill, Goodwill and 
Business Profits, Other Intangibles and Their 
Relation to Goodwill, The Relation of Good- 
will to Superior Earning Power, The Impu- 
tation of Excess Earnings to Specific Intangi- 
ble Factors, The Accounting Treatment of In- 
tangibles Not Acquired by Purchase, Analysis 
of Specific Non-Purchased Intangibles, Pur- 
chased Intangibles—Their Nature and Treat- 
ment in Accounts, and Intangibles in Partner- 
ship and Corporate Reorganization. 
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Regional Advertising to Be Scrutinized 


Publicity and Advertising Section Will Render Comprehensive 
Plan On New England Endeavor 


COMPREHEN- 
SIVE and ex- 
haustive report on the 
regional form of co- 
operative advertising 
will be rendered by 
the Publicity and Ad- 
vertising Section 
sometime in the near 
future. The Managing 
2 : Committee of the Sec- 

E. F. Gardiner tion, at a meeting held 
on Dec. 18, decided to do this in response 
to a request from the Committee on Na- 
tional Advertising. 

The Committee on National Advertis- 
ing, of which Clifford E. Paige, treasurer 
of the Association, is chairman, rendered 
the following report at a recent meeting 
of the Executive Board: 


“The Committee on National Advertising 
wishes to amend its report of May 29, 1928, as 
follows: 

“1. The Committee recommends that the re- 
gional plan of cooperative advertising as ex- 
emplified by the New England experience be 
approved by the Executive Board as an alter- 
native to any present plan of national adver- 
tising. 

“2. The Committee suggests that a comprehen- 
sive plan be evolved by the Publicity and Ad- 
vertising Section and offered to the regional and 
sectional organizations. 

“3. The Committee volunteers to assist the 
Section in the preparation of a plan.” 


At the Publicity and Advertising Sec- 
tion meeting there was a lengthy discus- 
sion of the New England plan. C. D. 
Williams, secretary of the New England 
Gas Association, reviewed the high spots 
of the plan, and answered the various 
questions asked by members of the Man- 
aging Committee. The New England 


plan was worked out last year. It has 
been described in past issues of the 
MonrTHLY. 

It was finally decided that the best 
means of presenting this report on re- 
gional advertising to the industry was 
through the appointment of a small com- 
mittee which will collect all the data avail- 
able and have it printed in a pamphlet 
for general distribution to all regional 
and sectional groups in the gas industry. 

The following were appointed members 
of the committee: 

Frank L. Blanchard, chairman, H. L. Doherty 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 

James M. Bennett, The Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William H. Hodge, Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

Henry Obermeyer, Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, N. Y. ei 

C. D. Williams, secretary, New England Gas 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

Further announcement of the work 
of the committee will be given in an 
early issue of the MonTHLy. 

At this meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee, the following committee to repre- 
sent the Publicity and Advertising Sec- 
tion to cooperate with the Advertising 
Committee of the Industrial Gas Section 
was appointed by the chairman: 

John F. Weedon, chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J. C. Barnes, New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Harlow C. Clark, The Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

R. E. Haas, Columbia Gas and Electric Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Henry Obermeyer, Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, N. Y. 


A most important step was taken by the 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Thoughts on Problems 


(Continued from page 46) 


the industry. We have heretofore been 
too complacent in our reports and com- 
ments upon projects which contain un- 
sound elements. We are not qualified to 
condemn enterprises with the authority 
and analytical astuteness of Professor 
Ripley, but we are not so dumb or so 
greedy for fees that we can blink at cases 
where the gas supply is inadequate or the 
market is too competitive or the public 
is already well supplied, or the manage- 
ment is untrained, or the engineering un- 
sound, or the financial structure weak or 
unfair to the investor and to the public. 

Assume a case, for instance, where the 
producing property is sold at exorbitant 
prices to the promoter’s producing ¢om- 
pany and then bonded with a top-heavy 
bond issue, the pipe line is thrown into 
another company and bonded to the limit 
of its cost, and the distributing company 
is loaded with top-heavy bond issue, the 
pipe line is thrown into another company 
and bonded to the limit of its cost, and the 
distributing company is loaded with an 
unfair contract and then bonded, and on 
top of these issues a holding company is 
created and the stocks of the operating 
companies used collaterally to secure an- 
other bond issue or used to support a 
preferred stock plan which is handed to 
the public and boosted as being first lien 
on profits and assets. All this picture is 
then touched up with an inside manage- 
ment or engineering group to absorb any 
possible side profits. 

I believe we can fairly well say that 
somebody is out of bounds and should be 
set back for a play of a different kind, and 
that it is the duty of any gas man to which 
such a set-up is submitted to condemn it 
and to obstruct its being pushed on the 
public. 

Let us, who are believers in the good 
name and credit of the industry, be firm 
and outspoken in our criticism of such 
promotion schemes and block them and 
force them out into the open, not neces- 


sarily to kill the enterprise but to make 
certain that the investor is reasonably 
protected and the consumers assured of 
a corporate soundness that will stand the 
adversities of bad years and still be 
equipped with resources that will main- 
tain satisfactory service. 

This is the only recommendation I feel 
inclined to make in an effort to hold good 
the credit of the natural gas industry. 


Society of Gas Lighting Elects 0 # 


Officers 


A? the 52nd annual meeting of the Society 

of Gas Lighting, held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 13, the following 
officers were elected: 

President, Wm. Cullen Morris, Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York, N. Y. 

Vice-president, Alfred E. Forstall, 
York, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Welsh, N. Y. & Rich- 
mond Gas Co., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Secretary, George G. Ramsdell, American 
Gas Association, New York, N. Y. 

J. Arnold Norcross, New Haven Gas Light 
Co., New Haven, Conn., was elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 

The following Finance Committee was se- 
lected: Chairman, Oliver H. Smith, Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. of New York; George S. Haw- 
ley, Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Alexander Forward, American Gas 
Association, New York, N. Y. 


New 


The Ditchdigger 


N commenting on the famous poem, “The 

Ditchdigger,” W. L. Abbott, chief engineer, 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, IIL, 
writes that the following is his version, 
which has lingered in his mind for more than 
40 years: 


“For whom dig’st thou this grave?” 
I asked as I walked along, 

For I saw in the midst of London Streets 
A dark and busy throng. 


Oh, it were a wild, wild deed, 
Yet a wilder wish to lie 

Where the hurried throngs of anxious men 
Should pass him heedless by. 


And so, “For whom dig’st thou this grave 
In the midst of London town?” 
And the deep-toned voice of the digger re- 


plied, 
“We're laying the gas pipe down.” 
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Department of Commerce Undertakes Plan 
to Be of Help to Manufacturers 


OMPILATION of facts and fig- 

ures, never before obtained but vi- 
tally necessary to the whole range of 
American business if distribution costs 
are to be lowered, is the fundamental pur- 
pose of the National Distribution Census, 
according to Gorton James, Chief, do- 
mestic Commerce Division, Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. James declared “the average 
American manufacturer is operating with 
almost maximum efficiency from a pro- 
duction standpoint because he has the 
necessary statistical services to guide him. 
In the field of distribution, however, there 
is a woeful lack of essential information. 
We know that more than half of the con- 
sumer’s dollar is spent for distribution 
costs, and we know that this sum is far 
too high. But we do not know just how 
to attack the problem because no one has 
the necessary facts. The prime purpose 
of the distribution census is to provide 
much of this information by shedding 
statistical light on the processes of dis- 
tribution. 

“The next step of the Department of 
Commerce in its program of assisting 
business to find the facts to eliminate this 
waste is the Census of Industrial Pur- 
chases, started November 12 in Cleve- 
land. Through it we expect to ascertain 
the possibility and advisability of obtain- 
ing data on inter-industry distribution in 
the National Census of Distribution, rec- 
ommended to Congress for 1930.” 

Representatives of industrial organiza- 
tions of the nation, realizing the value of 
the data obtained through the sample cen- 
sus of wholesale and retail distribution 
made in 11 cities last year, prevailed upon 
the department to make a similar survey 


showing the distribution of industrial 
goods. Because of the great diversifica- 
tion of industry in Cleveland, and the 
complete cooperation offered by the 
manufacturers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in their invitation to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that city was selected 
for this trial census. It will determine 
the type and value of information that 
may be secured. 

The data requested include an itemi- 
zation of the purchases of manufacturers 
by value, for the year 1927. The items 
are to be classified by their use into four 
groups: (1) raw materials (products 
which have not passed through a process 
of manufacture); (2) semi-finished 
goods (materials other than raw materials 
purchased for further processing, or fab- 
rication into the products manufactured 
by the institution being enumerated) ; (3) 
mill supplies (materials used in the gen- 
eral maintenance of the plant, exclusive 
of material used in the repairs to ma- 
chinery and the conditioning of plant 
equipment); and (4) plant equipment 
(including repair and maintenance sup- 
plies for conditioning plant equipment). 

The marked progress in recent years 
in the production of commodities has 
been based largely on information de- 
veloped by research, trade association, 
and the state and Federal Government 
agencies devoted to promoting the wel- 
fare of American industry and commerce. 
This information has revealed opportu- 
nities for eliminating waste of former 
trial and error methods, and has resulted 
in increased efficiency in lower business 
costs. 

We now have problems of distribution 
which, in a like manner, require adequate 
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factual information to furnish a basis for 
attacking these problems more _intelli- 
gently. The buyer is suffering from dis- 
proportionate sales expense which is re- 
flected in increased cost of products. The 
seller has thought it necessary to work 
many markets that, if the facts were 
known, probably would not support half 
the sales outlay assigned to them. On the 
other hand, the better markets would 
doubtless support a larger and more 
scientific outlay of advertising and sales 
expense. Only by full knowledge of the 
inter-industry flow of the raw materials, 
semi-finished products, and manufactured 
products for assembly, that constitute in- 
dustrial purchases, together with an ade- 
quate knowledge of the distribution to 
the ultimate consumer, will it be possible 
to rationalize this process of distribution 
to the efficient degree that prevails in the 
processes of their manufacture. 

In the 11 cities that have served as a 
laboratory for the experimental census of 
retail and wholesale distribution, business 
men have found the facts obtained of 
great value in studying the marketing 
situation. By basing plans for the larger 
census on experience gained in these 
samples, mistakes will be avoided and 
omissions discovered so that the results 
of the national count will be much more 
valuable and useful. This survey in 
Cleveland is a continuation of the policy 
of the Department of Commerce to in- 
vestigate thoroughly and practically the 
questions that should be asked in the 
proposed census of distribution for the 
whole United States. 

If it is possible to secure the informa- 
tion that the industrial distributors and 
producers want, to provide basic data for 
the solution of their problems, it will be 
an effective step forward in the placing 
of sales to industry on a more scientific 
basis. It will assist in forming sales poli- 
cies, working out sales quotas and logical 
advertising budgets with minimum waste. 
Present data are inadequate to enable dis- 


tributors to analyze industrial markets 
efficiently. 

The committee on waste in industry, 
in 1921, estimated that the annual wastes 
in the distribution of consumer’s goods 
may amount to $8,000,000,000. The 
movement of industrial goods—the ma- 
terials that go into production and those 
that are used by the factories themselves 
—represents a volume of business almost 
as large as the volume of consumer goods, 
so when both parts are combined, some 
idea is gained of the potential savings 
which might be realized. This basic 


census data is necessary for those who are 
analyzing these problems and seeking the 
elimination of the wastes of distribution. 


E. D. Milener Talks on Research 


UGENE D. MILENER, industrial re- 

search representative of the American 
Gas Association, addressed an alumni and 
undergraduate professional smoker at the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
of New York University, on Nov. 26. The 
subject was “Some Thoughts on Research in 
Industry and Commerce.” 

Prof. Norse A. Brisco, Dean of the School 
of Retailing at N. Y. U., was the chairman for 
the evening. There were about 125 men pres- 
ent. 


J. B. Nealey Collects Data for 
Technical Articles 


B. NEALEY, director 

* of industrial publicity 
for the American Gas 
Association, has just com- 
pleted one of his semi- 
annual trips around the 
country collecting data 
for articles to appear in 
the various technical mag- 
azines. His itinerary this 
time took him to Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Detroit and Ann 
pst a nagar Cleveland, 

olumbus, Toledo, Cin- 

J. B. Nealey cinnati, and Dayton, Ohio; 
Chicago and Rockford, Ill.; Milwaukee and 
Racine, Wis.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr: Nealey visited many nationally known 
plants and analysed the manufacturing and in- 
dustrial heating process for articles which will 
shortly appear in the various engineering 
magazines. 
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Industrial Section Completes Organization 


Program of Activities for Coming Year Includes New Projects 
and Continuance of Old Ones 


HE Industrial 

Gas Section is 
planning for another 
year of intense activ- 
ity. J. P. Leinroth, 
chairman, and a Man- 
aging Committee of 
the leading industrial 
gas men from the 
manufactured and na- 
tural gas industries 
are leading the Sec- 
tion in a comprehensive program. 

The feasibility of organizing industrial 
sales councils throughout the country is 
being considered, and a committee has 
been appointed to review the situation 
and to report at an early date. 


J. P. Leinroth 


The advertising program of the Sec- 
tion is to be changed this year, according 
to announcement of J. F. Weedon, of 
Chicago, Ill., at the recent meeting of 
the Managing Committee. In place of 21 
trade papers, six college magazines, and 
one general publication, the industrial gas 
advertising will appear in two trade pa- 
pers and three general magazines. The 
appropriation for this advertising has 
been increased to $50,000, and there is 
also $5000 available for publicity work. 


W. F. Miller, of Chicago, is chairman 
of the Competitive Fuels Committee. 
This committee will acquaint the indus- 
trial engineer with new or existing com- 
petitive fuel applications, acquaint manu- 
facturers with competing fuel applications 
in order to stimulate initiative in gas 
equipment development, and suggest 
methods of gas applications which are 
successful in competition with other fuels 
or similar processes. 


The Committee on Display and Con- 
tact with National Industrial Organiza- 
tions, with A. M. Apmann, New York, 
N. Y., as chairman, is making arrange- 
ments for active participation in several 
exhibitions during the year. It will be 
recalled that this committee has in the 
past been responsible for the splendid ex- 
hibit of gas equipment at the annual 
Steel Treaters’ show. 

H. A. Sutton, Newark, N. J., has been 
chosen as chairman of the Committee on 
Education of Personnel and Contact with 
Educational Institutions and Technical 
Societies. This committee will continue 
the industrial sales courses which have 
been offered in past years. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Sales Pro- 
motion Committee will this year offer 
specific reports in place of the general 
reports which have been rendered to give 
the necessary background to this work. 
C. H. French, New York, is chairman 
of this committee. 

E. L. Wilder, Rochester, N. Y., is 
chairman of the Industrial Rate Commit- 
tee, which will continue its past work, and 
will also work in close cooperation with 
the other rate committees of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Committee on Large Volume 
Water Heating, with N. T. Sellman, New 
York, as chairman, is planning to pub- 
lish a book on this phase of the business 
as one of the Industrial Gas Series Book- 
lets. This book will be developed with 
the cooperation of the Commercial Sec- 
tion, and will include sales methods, 
markets, rates, development of business, 
engineering phases, performance, estimat- 


ing, selection of equipment, etc. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Sales Course Gives ‘‘Sales Slants’’ 
on Water Heaters 


GALES-SLANTING the explanation of the 
gas water heater is the title of the follow- 
ing anaylsis of the big selling points for water 
heating by gas, according to one of the units 
of the new A. G. A. Course in Domestic Gas 
Salesmanship : 


“The Tank Heater Means 

—“Hot water when needed by merely lighting 
the gas burner 

—“Elimination of the effort of heating water 
and carrying it from the kitchen range 

—“Absolute dependability and safety of opera- 
tion 

—“Great durability in a very moderately priced 
appliance 

—‘“Low cost of operation 

—“And more sanitary and comfortable living 
conditions 

“The Semi-Automatic Heater Means 

—‘“All of the advantages of the tank heater, 
and in addition 

—“Freedom from the inconvenience of fre- 
quent trips to the basement 


“The Automatic Heater Means 
—‘“Instant hot water at the turn of the faucet 
—“Ample supply of hot water, always at a 
constant temperature 
—“Absolute freedom from effort, work, trips 
to the cellar, or inconvenience of any kind 
—“Entire dependability and safety of opera- 
tion 

—‘“Fewer steps and more leisure for the 
housewife 

—‘“Greater ease in cleaning the home 

—“Low initial cost 

—“Great durability of construction 

—“Low operating cost 

—“And more sanitary and comfortable living 
conditions 


“These are the points which are of most 
interest to prospects, and around which your 
explanation of the water heater should be 
built.” 


The New Competition 
(Continued from page 36) 

This attitude of mind is largely to be 
traced to the misconception of the charac- 
ter of the gas business, the belief being 
too prevalent that it still is a monopoly 
and that it cannot meet competition with 
competition. 

It is particularly with respect to two 
points that clarity of thinking is needed, 


January 1929 
(1) a recognition of the fact that pricing 
goods in a competitive market is a dif- 
ferent matter than pricing them in a mon- 
opolistic market and that consequently, 
the business-getting principle of mak- 
ing rates according to the value of the 
service rather than the artificial and sti- 
fling method of cost allocating should 
dictate in rate-making. The domestic 
market for gas is the backbone of the 
demand and is the part of the load now 
willing to be assessed for the initial re- 
sponsibility of paying a return on the 
maximum investment. The user of gas 
for domestic cooking at present is willing 
to pay more than any other significant 
class of users. He is a customer worth 
keeping, worth fighting for and worth 
spending money on getting and retaining. 

The gas appliance is the weapon 
through which gas must compete. Un- 
less the gas utility fully appreciates that 
appliance sales are a means and not an 
end, it will lose the advantages of this 
weapon in the new competition that is 
upon it. Appliance sales are the frontier 
upon which the real battle will be fought 
and lost. 

More fundamental than all these is the 
relatively little attention given the busi- 
ness and economic phenomena compared 
to the study of technical features of the 
business. The new competition will 
probably not be met by some miraculous 
technical transformation of the industry. 
Seemingly the older an industry gets the 
less likely it is that such will be the case. 
Rather the new competition must be met 
by basic market research and analysis 
of fundamental economic trends. Knowl- 
edge by the industry of its strength and 
its weakness and a willingness to look 
for the more remote and fundamental 
causes of changes in the market for gas, 
should help continue to place the gas in- 
dustry among those industries which have 
met new circumstances, have rallied re- 
sources and intelligence, and have suc- 
cessfully readjusted themselves to the 
ever changing circumstances of our 
economic world. 
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Southern Sales Conference to Be Held 
January 15-16 


HE Second Southern Regional Gas 

Sales Conference sponsored jointly 
by the American Gas Association and the 
Southern Gas Association will be held on 
January 15 and 16 at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. The first South- 
ern sales conference held last year set 
such a high standard in the value of the 
papers presented and the sales methods 
discussed to promote the sale of gas and 
gas appliances that it is fully expected 
that the second conference will be of 
equally great practical value to the com- 
mercial men of the South, 

The topics discussed will be of par- 
ticular value to commercial managers and 
to individual salesmen who are directly 
on the firing line. Each speaker has been 
selected for the outstanding record that 
has been made by his company in mer- 
chandising gas and gas burning appliances 
in the particular field under discussion. 


Commercial Men 


HE Commercial 
Section of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation has already 
completed its organi- 
zation and is looking 
forward to a year of 
continued activity and 
expansion, according 
to G. M. Karshner, 
chairman. Already one 
G. M. Karshner meeting of the Man- 
aging Committee of this section has been 
held and at this meeting such important 
problems as trade cooperation, regional 
advertising and other matters were dis- 
cussed. 
The Regional Sales Conferences which 


Ample time has been allowed for discus- 
sion of each paper. 

Among the subjects to be discussed 
will be merchandising methods, what 
should be expected from advertising, 
training gas appliance salesmen, sympo- 
sium of successful selling campaigns, 
home service as an aid to sales, selling gas 
refrigeration, proper rate structure for 
promotional rates, organizing and operat- 
ing an industrial gas department. 

A half day inspection trip will be de- 
voted to restaurants, hotels and large 
water heating jobs. 

Among the speakers scheduled to be 
heard are P. H. Gadsden, Philadelphia ; 
Jackson P. Dick, Atlanta; J. M. Stafford, 
Atlanta; Howard Williams, New York; 
C. S. Reed, New York; W. A. Hudson, 
Birmingham; Harrison Jones, Atlanta, 
and others. 


Outline Activities 


have been sponsored by this section will 
be continued in 1929, and altogether five 
conferences will be held—in New Eng- 
land, New York, Southern, Mid-West 
and Pacific Coast territory. 

An activity of great importance which 
is being continued by the Commercial 
Section is the New Course in Domestic 
Gas Salesmanship. Already more than 
2100 enrollments have been received and 
comments from those enrolled have been 
uniformly favorable. 

The committee work of this section has 
always been an important part of the ac- 
tivities and this year will be no exception. 
Among the section’s committees are the 
following : 
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Domestic Range Committee, W. H. 
Tappan, Chairman. 

House Heating Committee, 
Johns, Chairman. 

Refrigeration Committee, W. H. Gill, 
Chairman. 

Water Heating Committee, 
Light, Chairman. 

Domestic Laundry Equipment Commit- 
tee, R. E. Polk, Chairman. 

Incineration Committee, F. C. Hoff- 
man, Chairman. 

Window and Store Display Commit- 
tee, R. M. Martin, Chairman. 

Home Service Committee, Mrs. Luella 
M. Fisher, Chairman. 

Salesmen’s Training Course Commit- 
tee, Geo. L. Whitwell, Chairman. 

Salesmen’s Compensation Committee, 
F. H. Hallock, Chairman. 

Architects and Builders Service Com- 
mittee, R. A. Koehler, Chairman. 

These committees are planning their 
work along very definite lines, and an- 
nouncements concerning their activities 
will be made in an early issue of the 
MonrTHLY. 

The section is also cooperating with the 
Accounting Section in the formation of a 
Joint Committee on Merchandising Ac- 
counting. H.C. Davidson is chairman of 
this committee. The report of this com- 
mittee will make recommendations as to 
the proper methods of pro-rating the cost 
of operating sales departments as between 
merchandise sales and new business ac- 
counting. 


H. B. 


c. .e. 


Features of Refrigerators in Sales 
Course 


"THE Five Outstanding Features of the Gas 

Refrigerator and How to Present Them” 
is the title of the following information taken 
from one of the units of the new A. G. A. 
Course in Domestic Gas Salesmanship. These 
data are pertinent, terse, and valuable for 
every salesman of every gas company. 

Here is how the salesmen are taught to 
stress the outstanding features of the gas re- 
frigerator: 

“The columns below show how every part 
of your demonstration of the refrigerator can 


be tied up with its practical benefits for the 
customer.” 


The Features 
1. A splendid refrig- 
erating Unit 


What It Means to the 
Customer 
(a) Low tempera- 
tures to preserve even 
the most delicate 
foods for long periods 
(b) Ice cubes always 
at hand without ef- 
fort 
(c) Ease of prepar- 
ing frozen mousses 
and desserts 
(a) Freedom 
the uncertainty of ice 
delivery 
(b) Freedom from 
the effort, dirt, and 
mess of bringing ice 
into the home 
(c) Perfect refriger- 
ation at ali times, 
even when away from 
home 
(d) Freedom from 
the necessity of fre- 
quent marketing 
(a) Freedom 
noise 
(b) Durability 
long life 
(c) Freedom from 
the expensive servic- 
ing required by some 
refrigerators, for 
there is nothing in the 
gas refrigerator to 
wear out 
(d) No interference 
with radio 
(e) No need for oil- 
ing, tightening belts, 
etc. 
(a) Unusual econo- 
my of operation as 
well as low initial 
cost—a saving over 
other kinds of refrig- 
eration 
(a) Easy accessibility 
of foods in the re- 
frigerator 
(b) Plenty of shelf 
space 
(c) Less cleening re- 
quired 
(d) Economy of op- 
eration, because of 
high quality of insu- 
lation 


. Absolutely auto- 
matic operation by 
thermostatic con- 
trol 


. No moving parts from 
of any kind—no 
motors, compres- 
sion, belts, or blow- 


ers 


and 


. Operated entirely 
by the tiny gas 
burner, which shuts 
off the gas if it 
goes out 


. The best type of 
cabinet design and 
construction 


Meeting Notice 
"THE annual meeting of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, London, England, will be held in 
London, June 4-6, according to W. E. Price, 
Hon. Secretary. 


from ) 
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Technical Section Work is Organized 


Economic and Engineering Survey Work Will Be 
Center of Activity 


HE work of the 

Technical Section 
for the coming Asso- 
ciation year will in the 
main be concentrated 
on the continuation 
of the Economic and 
Engineering Survey. 
Harry E. Bates, chair- 
man of the Section, 
hasannounced that the 
Managing Committee 
is now complete, consisting of leading 
technical men from the natural and manu- 
factured gas industries, and that the elec- 
tion of competent committee personnel is 
about completed. 

B. V. Pfeiffer, of The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is the 
new chairman of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Engineering Survey, and he is 
also vice-chairman of the Section. The 
committee will continue the task of study- 
ing the major economic and engineering 
factors affecting the development of the 
gas industry and will coordinate the work 
and aims of the other committees of the 
Section through assignment of definite 
tasks. 

The activities for the coming year to be 
under the jurisdiction of the main survey 
committee include work of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Mixed Gas Research, F. C. 
Weber, chairman ; work of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Use of Off Peak Water Gas 
Equipment, A. C. Fieldner, chairman; 
work of the Committee to Study Dr. 
Arthur D. Little's Convention Address 
and the Research Recommended ; the Ap- 
plication of Formula and Theory In- 
volved in Frank W. Steere’s Address to 
Specific Gas Appliances; work of the 


H. E. Bates 


Sub-Committee on Economic and Engi- 
neering Problems Involved in Changing 
from Manufactured Gas to Natural Gas; 
Statistical Studies, etc. 


The other committees of the Section 
are: 

Carbonization Committee, J. G. Postles, 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman. 

Chemical Committee, H. J. Rose, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., chairman. 

Committee on Dehydration of Gas, F. 
W. Sperr, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman. 

Distribution Committee, F. M. Good- 
win, Boston, Mass., chairman. 

Water Gas Committee, J. H. Wolfe, 
Baltimore, Md., chairman. 

In addition the Section has the usual 
standing committees such as Nominating, 
Convention, etc., as well as an Advisory 
Committee on Research. 

Further details of the work of the 
Technical Section committees will be 
given in early issues of the A. G. A. 
MonrTuHLy. 

An important part of the work this 
year will be the successful promotion of 
the annual distribution and production 
conferences. These conferences have 
been especially popular in the past, and 
there is every indication that they are 
rapidly assuming a relatively important 
place in the world of gas engineering. 
Further details of these conferences will 
be announced shortly. 


OHN J. O'BRIEN, president of H. M. 

Byllesby and Company, announces the organ- 
ization of Empresa de Servicios Publicos de los 
Estados Mexicanos, S. A., (Mexican States Pub- 
lic Service Company, Incorporated) for the ac- 
quisition of utility and industrial properties in 
Mexico. 
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James W. Campbell Is Appointed 


AMES W. CAMPBELL, M.Sc. A.M.L, 

Mech.E., has been appointed secretary of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. His address 
is 28, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, S.W.1., 
London, England. 


New Record of Sales 
(Continued from page 5) 

been one of the most interesting develop- 
ments within recent years. By-product 
coke has replaced all but 15 per cent of 
the coke produced in the United States, 
rising from 27.5 per cent in 1913 to 86.2 
per cent in 1927. By the end of next 
year it is expected that by-product coke 
will account for 90 per cent of the coke 
produced in America. 

The natural gas industry of America is 
developing at a remarkable rate. The 
extension of pipe lines and the develop- 
ment of natural gas producing territory 
in the Southwest have been phenomenal. 
A check-up of the population within the 
natural gas zones reveals an aggregate of 
about 30,000,000. Within those areas the 
natural gas industry now furnishes gas 
service to more than 4,000,000 families 
and reaches a population in excess of 16,- 
000,000. 


Industrial Section 


(Continued from page 55) 


J. F. Quinn, Brooklyn, N. Y., chair- 
man of the Progress Committee, plans 
to continue the work of collecting and pub- 
lishing operating data on gas installations 
throughout the country and will cooperate 
closely with the Competitive Fuels Com- 
mittee. 

The splendid work of the Publicity 
Committee and the Sales Methods Com- 
mittee will be continued, with Harold 
Andrew, New York, and E. C. Weston, 
Toledo, chairman of these respective com- 
mittees. 

The Survey Committee is planning to 
publish a booklet on the industrial gas 
survey, containing such items as the pur- 
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poses of surveys, how to make, and how 
to use them. R. L. Manier, Syracuse, 
N. Y., is chairman of this committee. 
A new committee has been started, with 
C. C. Krausse, Baltimore, Md., as 


chairman. This is the Committee on Rec- 
ognition of Gas Fuel by Equipment Man- 
ufacturers and National Consulting En- 
gineers, and will serve as a clearing house 
for information desired by equipment 
manufacturers and consulting engineers. « 


New Gas Brass Melter 
(Continued from page 10) 

the research that had preceded the public 
showing of this machine, and they ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was many steps 
ahead of previous gas brass melters. 
Much interest was displayed in how the 
melter would fit into their factories. 

“Rhode Island Industry Glorified” was 
a part of a well-organized movement 
throughout New England to create a con- 
sciousness and pride in the manufactur- 
ing concerns of the section and to adver- 
tise the products of these factories to 
the world. Probably more organized re- 
search in improving manufacturing 
methods and distribution methods has 
been conducted in New England than in 
any other section. Industrial gas is play- 
ing a mighty part in modernizing New 
England industry and the new gas ro- 
tary brass melter bids fair to carry this 
progress forward still another step. 


Crime to Burn Coal 


(Continued from page 29) 


representing in new forms the smoke that once 
was heedlessly wasted from chimneys. 

Eventually soft coal for fuel will be obtain- 
able only in compressed cakes representing the 
heat-giving residuum of the mineral after the 
more valuable constituents have been ex- 
tracted. And it is by no means inconceivable 
that the judgment of science will then be en- 
forced by law, and the burning of raw soft 
coal will be a statutory crime. 
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New Meter Booklet Is Published 
by A. G. A. 


A MEW 56-page booklet entitled, “Instruc- 

tions for the Care and Repairing of Gas 
Meters,” is now available for general distribu- 
tion as a result of the work of the Committee 
on Cooperation with Educational Institutions, 
Chairman, W. Griffin Gribbel. 

The text for this publication was prepared 
by George A. Lane, superintendent of meter 
division, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago, IIll., and William A. Cas- 
tor, superintendent of meter division, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., outstanding authorities on the main- 
tenance of gas meters. Messrs. Lane and Cas- 
tor had the assistance of many prominent 
meter experts and manufacturers in the prepa- 
ration of this work. 

This pamphlet is intended to take the place 
of the manual formerly published by the Iowa 
State College in conjunction with the Mid-West 
Gas Association. While it is prepared primari- 
ly for use as text in connection with meter 
schools, it is valuable reference material for 
every gas man having anything to do with 
meters. 

The pamphlet describes the functions, place- 
ment, care and operation of meter provers; 
the handling, testing, repairing of tin and iron 
case; and meter records. The history and 
construction of meters is covered. The pub- 
lication is profusely illustrated. 

Copies can be secured at 25 cents each from 
the American Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Utility Association Secretaries 
Meet 


"THE Seventh Annual Conference of Utility 
Association Secretaries was held in New 
York City, December 3, 4 and 5. 

One session was spent in each of the head- 
quarters offices of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, the American Gas Association, 
and the National Electric Light Association. Ed- 
ward F. McKay, chairman, presided. 

The programs at the various association head- 
quarters consisted mainly of brief and informal 
talks by members of the staffs of the organiza- 
tions. These talks gave the details of associa- 
tion work, policies, etc. 

Among the important addresses given was that 
of Geo. B. Cortelyou, president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of New York, who spoke on 
“Propaganda—Right and Wrong.” Another 
interesting feature was a symposium on associa- 
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tion journals and publications, in which the ed- 
itors of various magazines took part. 

The conference met at the American Gas 
Association Headquarters on Tuesday morning, 
December 4. H. W. Hartman, assistant man- 
ager, welcomed the conference, and following 
this K. R. Boyes, secretary, conducted an inspec- 
tion tour of the office. O. H. Fogg, president 
of the A. G. A., then gave a brief address on 
“Progress, Problems and Prospects of the Gas 
Industry,” which was followed by “Headquar- 
ters Organization of the A. G. A.” by Alex- 
ander Forward, Managing Director. Following 
this, the specialized services of the A. G. A. 
were outlined by the Association’s staff members. 

O. A. Weller of Denver, Colo., was elected 
chairman and Harold Buch of Harrisburg, Pa., 
secretary of the Utilities Association Secretaries. 
The meeting next year will be in Chicago dur- 
ing the first week of December. 


Section of Oklahoma Gets 
Natural Gas 


A LARGE section of western Oklahoma, 

which heretofore has been forced to depend 
almost wholly on coal for fuel, was brought into 
the natural gas service belt recently when the 
165-mile, 14-inch gas pipeline of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Utilities Co. was put in operation. 
This line extends from the Wheeler County, 
Texas, gas fields to Enid, Oklahoma, and has a 
carrying capacity of about 35,000,000 cu.ft. of 
gas per day. 








OUR NEW MEMBERS 








Active MEMBERS 

Schrader, H. D., Public Service Co. of Colo., 
P. O. Box 2242, Denver, Colo. 

Rowe, Donald C., Public Service Elec. & 
Gas Co., 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 

Nislar, Oscar L., Nislar Hardware Co., Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

Hutchison, Robert M., San Antonio Public 
Service Co., San Antonio, Texas. 

Lyons, Harold H., Union Utilities Inc., 46 
Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Nordensson, C. O., Lee B. Mettler Co., 830 
San Fernando Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Seaberg, Grover E., S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co., 
Bradford, Pa. 

Moore, Young Lee, 3704 Swiss Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Reynolds, O. R., Chattanooga Gas Company, 
811 Broad St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Hamilton, Frank E., Allied Sm & Dye 
Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

O’Rourke, William J., Jacksonville Gas Co., 
P. O. Box 230, Jacksonviile, Fla. 

Ziegler, Roy A., Jacksonville Gas Co., P. O. 
Box 230, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Johnson, Jos. M., Jacksonville Gas Co., P. O. 
Box 230, Jacksonville, Fla 

Schlatter, George H., Jacksonville Gas Co., 
P. O. Box 230, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Daugherty, Robert F., Jacksonville Gas Co., 
Box 230, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Boote, Jos. O., Jacksonville Gas Co., P. O. 
Box 230, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Rogers, William Ed., 414 Woodland Ave., 
Avon, N. J. 

Clark, C. P., Clark Bros. Co., Olean, N. Y. 

Pickrell, David D., Dixie Gulf Gas Co., 
Esperson Building, Houston, Texas. 

French, Hal W., ~ Hubbell & Co., 11 
Broadway, New York, . # 

Keeler, Hugh Edward University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Hori, Yutaka, Tokio Gas Co., No. 3, Hika- 
wacho, Akasaka, Tokio, Japan. 

Forney, R. H., Forney Combustion Engrg. 
Co., 305 Thornas Building, Dallas, Texas. 

Bill, Arthur G., Central Illinois Light Co., 
316 So. Jefferson St., Peoria, IIl. 

Rapp, Howard C., Union Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Francisco, F., Century Stove & Mfg. Co., 
1324 W. 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sooy, Curtis, Atlantic Gas Co., 15th & Locust 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Largest Holder Dedicated 


(Continued from page 30) 

product particularly in industrial lines in per- 
fecting salesmanship, in statistical and account- 
ing methods, in technical skill and genius. With 
special pleasure and appreciation do I record 
here that the knowledge and experience of the 
men and women in the Insull companies are 
always freely and generously at the service of 
the industry, through the Association’s commit- 
tees or otherwise and that they demonstrate at 
all times their faith in the destiny of the gas 
industry to furnish the fuel of the world. 

“The great structure we have just seen put 
into service is a natural product of a great 
organization. It is a striking example of care- 
ful planning ahead in the public service plus the 
best obtainable scientific skill possible only under 
private ownership and management. 

“So I paraphrase my friend in the Eternal 
City and say ‘What a dandy setup for a gas 
company,’ ” 


Messages of commendation from the 
gas industry and from commercial avia- 
tion interests have been received by The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. The 
aviation division of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce wrote as follows: 

“The working and lighting of this 
structure for the benefit of aviation is a 
very valuable contribution to aeronautics.” 
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Regional Advertising 
(Continued from page 51) 

P. and A. Section in the appointment of 
a Committee on Financial Advertising 
and Publicity. This committee will en- 
deavor to contact with securities houses 
interested in the gas industry for the pur- 
pose of increasing the effectiveness of gas 
publicity and its wider distribution. 

The following were appointed members 
of the committee : 


P. A. Erlach, chairman, American Gas and 
Power Co., New York, N. Y. 

H. V. Bozell, Bonbright & Co., 
N. Y. 

W. A. Pennington, Utilities Securities Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

C. M. Withington, Pynchon and Co., 
York, N. Y. 

Paul Ryan, A. G. A. Headquarters. 


New York, 


New 


The Publicity and Advertising Section 
of the A. G. A. now has the following 
committees : 

Nominating, Advisory Committee on 
A. G. A. Montaty, A. G. A. Advertising 
Service, Regional Advertising, Industrial 
Gas Advertising, and Financial Advertis- 
ing and Publicity. 


House Heating Advertised 
(Continued from page 25) 

a touch of life to an otherwise static furnace- 
room scene. Though in that initial sketch the 
pup was purely incidental, the copy department 
utilized the opportunity by adding the caption, 
‘Your pup can be your furnace man,’ to ex- 
press crisply the complete elimination of manual 
furnace-tending which is accomplished by a 
modern automatic gas heating plant. 

“From that point to the time that his name 
—to borrow a theatrical analogy—‘went up 
out in front in electric lights, that is, into 
headlines and pictorial emphasis, was only a 
few weeks, so rapid was the pup’s climb to 
stardom. Today the pup not only appears in 
every publication advertisement and every piece 
of printed matter, but he is reproduced in a 
special red, black and gold nameplate on the 
front of each furnace, and a papier mache effigy 
goes to every Bryant purchaser who will sup- 
ply the names of a few logical prospects in his 
locality. His popularity has been deserved and 
emphatic, right from the start-off, with the 
Bryant organization, and with architects, con- 
tractors and gas company officials.” 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G.A. 





Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—Frank Elcock, Ottawa Gas Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto. 
Conv., June 13 & 14, 1929, Ottawa, Ont. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 
Pres.—Chas. 4 Batre, Mohawk Power Corp., Al- 


bany, 
Chairman Gas Neection—H. E. Merrill, Republic Light 
& ie Co., Tonawanda, 


ne ~ ams Grand Central Terminal, New 


Iilinois Gas Association 

Pres.—J. A. Strawn, Central Light Co., Peoria, IIl. 

Sec.-Tr.—George cot 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 

Conv., March 13 & 14, 1929, Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres.—T. J. Kelly, Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—F. W. Budd, Central Indiana Gas Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 

Conv., 1929. 


Michigan Gas Association 
Pres. a > Newton, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 


Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., nd Rapids, Mich. 

Conv., July 1 to 3, 1929, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

Mid West Gas Association 

Pres.—Louis Scheidt 1 olis, Minn. 


mid es Moines Gas Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


1929, Minneapolis, Minn., April 15-17, 1929. 
Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Pres. 7. E. Revaside, Sprieatons Gas & Electric 


Springfield 
See-Tr i D. Beardsiee, 3 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 
Conv., = Sedalia, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 
Pres.— G. y- Stiles, Portland Gas Light Co., Port- 


land, Me. 

Exec. nd, D. Williams, 41 Mount Vernon St., 

ston, Mass. 

Chairman Operative Div.—Isaac T. Hoddock, Cam- 

bridge Gas Light Co., pie, Mass. 

Secretar Operating Div.—_H. G Taylor, Lawrence 
as Electric Co., " Lawrence, Mass. 

Gov. Sales Div —M. B Webber, Marlboro-Hudson 
Gas Co., Maes: Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Sales Div.—J. H. Sumner, 719 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass 

Pres. yy Div.—E. W. Berchtold, Boston Con. 

s Co., Boston, a 
Sec.-Tr. ‘Industrial Div.—L. 


as Co., pa Ez 
Chairman Acctg. Div.—W. A. Doering, Boston Con. 
Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sec.-Treas. Acctg. Div.—Otto Price, Boston Con. Gas 


.» Boston, Mass. 
Chairman Manufacturers Div.—Merle E. Abbott, 
Glenwood Range Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Sec.-Treas. Manufacturers Div. ta H. McPherson, 7 
Water St., Boston. Mas 
» 1929, Hotel. ‘Statler, Boston, Mass. 


-Tr.— 


Conv., 


Wagner, Providence 


Conv., Feb. 6 & 7 


New Jersey Gas Association 

sean / ee County Gas Co., Atlantic High- 
ands, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—Louis Stoecker, Public Service Electric & 
Gas te ig & - 

1929, Trenton, N . J., April, 1929. 

Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

ital J F nen, The East Ohio Gas Co., 

Sec. Tek e Pewee. 811 First 

fk Bidg., Columbu 

March 5 & 6, 1929, Calmnbue, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—L. Tg Scherer, United Telephone Corp., Yale, 


Mgr. ae, F. MeKay, 1020 Petroleum Bldg., Oklahoma 
ity, 

Conv., March 12-14, 1929, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—C. | Dickey, Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, 


Conv., 


Cleve- 
National 


Conv., 


Ca 
Exec. Sec.—-Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Cali 
Conc., Sept. 10 13, 1929, “at Del Monte, Calif. 
Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Pres.—Mark Pendleton, Pennsylvania Gas & Electric 


Co., York, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr—Geo. Le Cullen, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 
urg, Pa. 

Conv., April 10 & 11, 1929, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Association 
Pres. eg -< W. Ratcliffe nee Gas & Electric 


Pittsburgh, 
Sec.-Tr. =e". potephany, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
Conv., i 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres. aa A. aan Jacksonville Gas Co., Jackson- 
vi 
Sec. THI, P. Chanstty, 141 Meeting St., Charleston, 


Conv., April 23-25, 1929, Memphis, Tenn. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 
poe « H. Burke, Stone & Webster, Inc., Houston, 
‘exas. 

Chairman Gas Section—R. A. McNees, San Antonio 
Public Service Co., San Antonio, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 403 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas. 

No Convention, 1929. 

The Public Utilities Association of Virginia 


Pres.—A. W. Higgins, Virginia Public Service Co., 
Charlottesville, Va 
aoe nie B. Tunis, 301 East Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
nv., 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres—C. R. Phenicie, eae Public Service 


Green Bay, 
Exec. SecmJ. N “Cadby. 432 Broadway, Milwaukee, 
Conv., we. 





Atlantic City, N. J. 


Eleventh Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 


October 14-18, 1929 





Kansas City, Mo. 





Annual Meeting of Natural Gas Department 


May 6-10, 1929 
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Employment Bureau 
(Address All Communications to Key Number) 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


GAS ENGINEER: Company manufacturing gas 
plant o01 ag has an opening for a gas engineer. 
ust be familiar with water gas plant operation 
and apparatus. About 30 to 35 years of age. Give 
omg experience — salary expected in apply- 
in yao A. G, 
Key . 0117. 


WANTED-—GAS Sales Engineer experienced in appli- 
cation of gas, particularly in industrial processes. 
Address erican Gas Association stating age, 

aa and salary desired. 

Key 0118. 


WANTED—By large producing coal and coke com- 
pany, Combustion Engineer familiar with gas, by- 


pri uct plant and boiler_operation, to cooperate 
with Sales Department. 
ence in New 
State reference and detail experience. 


A. G. 
Key No. 0121. 


Prefer man with experi- 
England and Eastern Territories. 
Address 


GAS SALES ENGINEER—Large Eastern Utility 
Company desires engineering graduate ge a 
ably with experience in application a gas 
industrial processes. Please state age, a Ang 

ie ex: ~~} and salary desired. Address A. G. A. 
7 


WANTED—Gas Engineer—Must have technical train- 
ing and be experienced in small gas plant opera- 
tion and design, also design of distribution sys- 
tems. State salary and give complete experience 
first letter. Address A. A. 

Key No. 0126. 


A LARGE GAS COMPANY in an Eastern city wants 
an industrial gas man of some experience. Ad- 
dress A. G. A 

Key No. 0130. 


A LARGE Middlewest Utility requires the services 
of two industrial s sales engineers, familar 
with all kinds of industrial gas heating processes. 
Please state age, education, experience and salary 
ee Rees A. G. A. 

Key No. 1. 


WANTED. Young man, preferably married, as Man- 
ager of Billing and Collecting Dept. Office person- 
nel, including meter readers, consisting of 10. 
Man experienced in stub accounting preferred. 
Total gas, electric and water accounts, 14,000. 
Location, southern New England. Give detailed 

™ —s and salary expected. Address A. G. A. 

ey 


SERVICES OFFERED 


HOUSE HEATING MANAGER—Desires a change 
from present location, Thoroughly experienced in 
gas heating and also gas refrigeration. Technical 
graduate, 26 years old. Single. Available within 
reasonable a of time after notice is given 

x in potoont employers. Address A. G. A. 

ey 


WANTED:—Position with Stove Company. Am 
pn gay ae familiar with manufacture, oo 
and ecting gas ranges, heaters and 

ranges. A-l references. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. c 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER—38 years Z ay e—15 years’ 
experience in water and Coal G lant_opera- 
tion, construction, distribution, oad By-Product 


Plant work, desires connection as Gas Engineer 
with a holdin company, or large individual gas 
company. Address A GA. 

Key No 


WANTED —Position as manager of a small gas com- 
pany or assistant superintendent of a pareee come com- 
pany, by practical man, 36 years old 
12 years’ —perease including water gas oa 
operator both and low pressure, also all 
canaenas of dist a Best of references. Ad- 

ress 

Key No. 266. 


GAS ENGINEER with twenty years’ wide, practical 
experience in the design, construction and - 
tion of coal, water, coke oven, and natural gas 
plants and "distribution systems located in all 
parts of the U. A., is desirous of an oppor- 
tunity in a similar capacity with consulting en- 
Ung or ‘holding company. Experience covers 

medium and small 2S Technical 
otavation. Address A. G 
Key No. 


WANTED—Position as manager of industrial de- 
artment as well as house heating, commercial, 
otel and restaurant work. Now with large com- 
pany in above capacity. Middle age, good ex- 
perience and reference. Can handle large job. 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No . 


MANAGER OR GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT— 
25 years’ experience in the construction, manufac- 
ture, distribution, valuation, public relations, and 
sales. Both coal and water Ge high- and low- 
pressure. Age 40 and marrie Good references. 
Address A. A. 

Key No. 


EXECUTIVE, graduate engineer, 15 years cugssiene, 
construction, operation, management, mostly elec- 
os light and power public utilities. Schooled 

mancial leader of the industry, especially 
iy sedustion of operating expenses. Knowledge 
of state regulatory requirements. Would be in- 
terested in holding company appointment, pref- 
erably salary plus percentage of effected savings 
per annum. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 273. 


OPPORTUNITY to secure services of experienced gas 
range salesman as representative of manufacturer 
astern Territory. Knowledge of gas appli- 
15 years experience, both local 
tility and general trade. Avail- 

, 1929. Address A. G. A. 


ances covered b 

and 7 

able January 1 
Key No. 


GAS ENGINEER. College trained, thirty years old, 
married and employed at present. Nine years’ ex- 
perience in operation many types and sizes of 
coal, water, blue and producer gas plants. Ad- 
dress se 

Key No. 277. 


EXPERIENCED CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER and 
designer with a good technical background and 
structural steel experience desires to locate in 
New York or vicinity. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 278 


EXECUTIVE, graduate Mechanical Engineer with 
20 years’ experience in design, construction, op- 
eration and management of Gas Properties. Com- 
petent to handle all locai affairs, increase business 
and reduce operating costs. Would like appoint- 
ment as Manager of small property, or Division 
Manager or Gas Engineer of close connected 

oup. Age 41. Married. Good references. Ad- 
Trees | A. CA 


Key No. 279. 
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AMERICAN Gas ASSOCIATION, ING. 


MEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON 4VE..NEW Youx, m: ¥. 
Officers and Directors. 


Sepa n _FoGcG wssccentecenesanssNOW York, XM. ¥. 
sereceepenseeegees 4 MULLANEY .. gh Til. 
<&. PAIGE re pea mY. 
Se weseoesoete Poe eee eset an caes eons ew erk, - 
séelorstaes¢epALERANDER FORWARD ....New York, N. Y. 
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